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If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
souls, if we imbue them with immortal principles, with 
the just fear of God and love of fellow men, we engrave 
on those tablets something which will brighten all 
eternity. 

—Daniel Webster. 


PREFACE 


“If Doctor Marden had not written his first 
book he would have been a millionaire,” said his 
friend, Frank A. Munsey, the well-known pub- 
lisher of magazines and newspapers. “He had 
a genius for hotel making.” 

While working his way through school and 
college, the future editor and author had demon- 
strated his business ability, and had he chosen 
a commercial career, he might have been wealthy. 
But his ideal of life was service, and he sacrificed 
all material prospects to devote himself to its 
attainment. In its pursuit he found a satisfac- 
tion in life which no fortune, however great, could 
give and won a success that mere money could 
never bestow. 

He founded a new school of philosophy that 
is distinctively American. It is a philosophy 
without any taint of pessimism, a philosophy 
which, on the contrary, breathes the very spirit 
of optimism, emphasizes the divinity of man, 
and asserts his power, under God, to conquer 
all handicaps, and to overcome all adverse con- 
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ditions which would bar him from the achieve- 
ment of his noblest ambition. 

His own victory over the hardest of circum- 
stances and his remarkable accomplishments in 
the face of grinding poverty, bitter opposition 
and heartrending discouragement, furnish out- 
standing testimony to the soundness of his 
psychology. 

In his books and in every issue of his maga- 
zine, Success, he heartened and inspired ambi- 
tious strugglers in many lands by citing the 
stories of men and women who, in spite of ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles, heroically 
fought for their ideals and won the victor’s 
crown. But it was because he wrote as one hav- 
ing first-hand knowledge, not as a mere theorist, 
that his influence was so far-reaching and com- 
pelling. His own life was an epic of struggle 
and triumph, and in writing out of the fullness 
of his personal experience he exercised a power 
that was probably unexcelled in stirring his 
readers to enthusiastic emulation of his heroes. 

The material for this brief life story has been 
gathered from notes for an autobiography which 
he had planned to write, from memories of con- 
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versations spread over many years of association 
in codperative work with him, and from corre- 
spondence with the surviving friends of his 
youth and early manhood. In this latter con- 
nection, the author is especially indebted to Mr. 
Arthur W. Brown, of Providence, R. I., one of 
his most valued friends, and, for many years 
co-worker with Doctor Marden. 

The book is sent out at this time in response 
to a widespread demand from friends and ad- 
mirers and in the hope that something of the spirit 
of its subject may be reflected in its pages and 
the man who has helped so many may be re- 
vealed, at least partially, to the world. 
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LIFE OF MARDEN 


CHAPTER I 


A SON OF THE GRANITE HILLS 


For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God; 
Thou hast made Thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 
—Hymn of Swiss Mountaineers. 


HE dominant influences in the shaping of 
character are heredity and environment. 
Before an individual can think or act independ- 
ently these influences are at work, making their 
indelible impress upon his entire being. As 
surely as they determine the trend of his mind 
do they perform their part in molding his body. 
Stephen Allen, in his reminiscences of Daniel 
Webster, said: “I could not help thinking, as 
I stood with some of his neighbors and kinsmen 
upon the spot where he first saw the light of day, 
that those wild, bleak hills amongst which he was 
cradled, and those rough pastures in which he 

grew, had left their impress upon his soul.” 
No less applicable are such thoughts in rela- 
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tion to another son of New Hampshire, Orison 
Swett Marden. Less favored by circumstances 
than Webster, the sternness of his environment 
had even more profoundly affected his character. 
His earliest ideals, tinged with a lofty austerity, 
were unforgettably linked with that far-famed 
wonder of New England, the “Old Man of the 
Mountain.” 

Every tourist visiting the White Mountains 
is thrilled at his first glimpse of that massive 
stone face. Fashioned from the granite front 
of Profile Mountain, as if by the cunning hand 
of a giant sculptor, the stern face, like the guar- 
dian spirit of Puritan New England, looks out 
through the ages over the rugged hills and ver- 
dant valleys of New Hampshire. Its compelling 
features, stamped upon the subconscious mind 
of the boy, Orison, remained with him through 
life, exerting a powerful influence upon his 
whole career. 

It fell out, one summer, that in the perform- 
ance of his tasks, his home-coming steps at even- 
ing led him past the “Old Man of the Mountain.” 
Coming toward it as the sun, dropping behind the 
mountain peaks, encircled the head with a flaming 
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aureole, it fascinated and, at times, terrified, the 
sensitive, lonely child. In after years he recalled 
how, as the shadows passed over the face, and the 
darkness gathered, it loomed in his imagination 
as a stern judge,—one who would be implacable 
toward any deviation from honor and justice. 
“It had a mysterious influence over me,” he said. 
“I felt, in a vague, undefined way, that it re- 
quired of every one who looked upon it a high 
ideal of life, and that I must live up to what it 
demanded of me.” 

There is a strange coincidence between the 
origin of the New Hampshire boy’s early ideal 
and that of the hero of Edward Roth’s “Christus 
Judex,” a popular legend of the White Moun- 
tains, according to Rev. J. H. Hoffman, in his 
admirable lecture on Doctor Marden’s life and 
work. 

Pietro Casola, a young Italian, so runs the 
story, wished to paint an immortal canvas. 

“Mother,” asked he, “what picture shall I 
paint? How can I benefit men?” 

“Why not paint the Christ coming to judge 
the world?” she suggested. 

In preparation for his task the boy was sent 
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to the best schools and studied art under the great 
masters of Europe. Its technique learned, he 
next sought for a model. He visited the famous 
galleries of the Old World, but found no ap- 
proach to his idea of the coming Christ. Then 
it was decided that he must come to the New 
World. 

He came and explored along our shores and up 
and down our great rivers. He wandered far 
West, saw our inland lakes, and again turned his 
face to the Kast. While ascending the Kennebec 
River he was shown the outlines of some “White 
Foreheads.” The Indian guide informed him 
that each of the “Foreheads” was the abode of a 
Great Spirit. 

Suddenly the guide beckoned to Pietro to look 
up. He looked, and saw a great Stone Face, 
calm, stern, majestic—a portrait of the Divine 
Judge. Pietro had found his model. He would 
paint that face—to benefit men. 

Like the Old World painter of the legend, 
Orison Marden, of the New World, spent his 
youth in pursuit of his ideal and in preparation 
for his life work. That work, like Pietro Ca- 
sola’s, was to benefit men. But there the resem- 
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blance between the hero of legend and the repre- 
sentative of the simple, everyday life of human- 
ity’s toilers ends. 

The boy, Marden, born in the New World, in 
1850, under the very shadow of the White Moun- 
tains, where it falls across a New Hampshire 
hamlet, Thornton Gore,—just across the valley 
from the great white Stone Face of the legend,— 
was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
No mother yearned over him in childhood, sym- 
pathized with him in his hopes and dreams, 
planned and discussed his future with him. No 
balmy climate, no smiling Italian landscape, 
warmed and brightened his young life. Yet, out 
of the very hardness of his environment, the 
austere hills, the harsh New England climate, the 
stony soil—an environment which harmonized 
with the harsh conditions of his life—he drew that 
indomitable strength of character that made him 
a leader, an inspirer of men. 

What he did for the world cannot yet be fully 
estimated. But we do know that millions of men 
and women, regardless of race, creed or political 
conditions, are applying the dynamics of his prac- 
tical philosophy in their everyday lives. 
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“Modern times have not produced a more re- 
markable character than Orison Swett Marden,” 
says the historian, Doctor Francis Trevelyan 
Miller. “He was the twentieth century materi- 
alization of Aristotle and Plato—he put their 
philosophies of life in the abstract into a practical 
science of living. 

“Having risen to a definite position among the ~ 
philosophers of the ages, Doctor Marden might 
have founded a new school of science, or a new 
religion, but he found that, in his day, what the 
world needed most was not more conflicting 
creeds, but a welding of all creeds into a law of 
daily action—a rule of conduct—a definite sched- 
ule of living that could be as accurately applied 
to every day’s problems as the law of mathematics 
itself, 

“So, he took philosophy, science, religion, psy- 
chology, physics, metaphysics, psychiatrics, and 
all the ‘isms’ of the ages, and worked out for the 
human race a practicable, demonstrable, positive 
law of living that, correctly used, could not fail. 
This he gave to the world, free and untrammeled, 
uncontrolled by theological doctrines or church 
organization, unallied with any school of science.” 
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CHAPTER II 
FAMILY HISTORY 


ECAUSE he believed in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, the ques- 
tion of blood and ancestry had no interest for 
Marden. To him pride of birth was mere fool- 
ishness, for,—in effect he would say,—are we not 
all of one family, children of the same Father, 
“immortal and made to be victorious”? Why, he 
reasoned, should people, especially democratic 
. Americans, spend precious time tracing ancestry, 
climbing family trees, hunting up coats-of-arms, 
trying to trace descent from some so-called noble 
family, when all that matters is for each indi- 
vidual to make the most of the stuff that God 
has given him and do his bit to leave the world 
better than he found it? 

Yet it appears that he had a pedigree of 
which less democratic souls would be proud. 
That he was descended both on his paternal and 
his maternal side from old and honorable stock is 


indicated in a letter written in later years to a 
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niece, Lillian Elkins, of New Hampshire. Miss 
Elkins wished to become a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
wrote to her uncle for family data that would 
enable her to prove her eligibility. 

In a letter, dated October 20, 1922, Miss 
Elkins wrote: 


I went to the Historical Rooms in Concord to get 
details about General Cilley and found that there were 
several officers of that name. It would help out if you 
could tell me which one was our relative. Otherwise 
we shall have to go through several books and look up 
the history of each one separately—if I cannot get the 
information in any other way. Here are the names of 
the officers: 


Jonathan Cilley 

Brigadier General Jonathan Prince Cilley 
Major General Joseph Cilley 

Colonel Joseph Cilley 


Now can you tell me which one was our ancestor, 
where he was born, and how connected with the Marden 
family? And if not any of these, what was his first 
name? 

Was there any one else in the Marden family, or in 
any way connected with us, who was in the Revolu- 
tionary War? I would like to know something more 
of our family history. What about the McCutcheons 
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who came from England? Are we not descendants of 
theirs? I do not know much about the “family tree.” 

I went to the twenty-first annual conference of the 
D. A. R. yesterday afternoon in Concord. It was very 
interesting, and several fine addresses were given. 

I noticed that on the insignia of the D. A. R. ladies 
some have several bars, and I have been told that each 
bar represents an ancestor who took part in the War, 
or it might be for one who performed some brave deed 
like that of Hannah Dustin or Molly Stark. We are all 
anxious to have as many bars as possible on our in- 
signia, so please give me all the family clews you can. 


Replying to this letter, Doctor Marden wrote: 


I can’t tell you how sorry I am not to be able to 
give you any definite information regarding our an- 
cestry. When our home was broken up, the family 
Bible, in which all these records were kept, was sold, 
and there was no other record kept by our guardian. 
I was then only seven years old, and, being put out to 
live with strangers, was entirely cut off from my peo- 
ple and had no opportunity to learn anything about 
my ancestors. Nor, indeed, did I have a chance to 
learn much about myself. But, as you know, I have 
never had any great interest in my family history. I 
have always been more interested in those who would 
come after me than in those who went before me, ex- 
cepting, of course, my own father and mother. 

All I know is that my mother was a direct descen- 
dant of a General Cilley, who was a prominent officer in 
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the Revolutionary War. My grandmother was a Mc- 
Cutcheon. As you know, this family figured largely 
in the earlier history of our country. The Mardens 
came from an old English family, and there are five 
towns in England named after them. I do not know 
where my mother, Martha Cilley, was born. Nor do I 
know where my father or either of my grandfathers 
was born. I know nothing whatever about my grand- 
father on my father’s side, and never knew any of my 
relatives on my mother’s side. But I was told time 
and time again that the Cilley who was a high officer 
in the Revolutionary Army was an ancestor of my 
mother’s. It is possible that he may not have been a 
general, but only a colonel. I am confident, however, 
that he served in the Revolutionary War. 

I have had a great many letters from all parts of 
the world from people claiming relationship with our 
family, but I have never cared enough about our gene- 
alogy to follow up these claims or to find out anything 
about them. All I can say definitely is that both the 
Mardens and the Cilleys come from good ancestral 
stock, which undoubtedly qualifies you for membership 
in the D. A. R. organization. 

Scores of people have named their children after me, 
and while I appreciate the honor they do me, and thank 
them for it,—honor, fame, marks of personal distinc- 
tion do not interest me at all. My chief concern is to 
be of service to my fellow-men. I am ambitious above 
all else to do something in the world to make my own 
life count in God’s plan. What my ancestors or others 
have done does not concern me so much as what I can 
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and ought to do myself—what I have planned to do. 
As you know, I must concentrate vigorously on my 
own work to make it of value in the life of the world. 
It is of more importance to live nobly than to be nobly 
born, for— 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


CHAPTER III 
CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 


HE parents of Orison Marden were of the 
farming class and his training for his life 
work began almost in babyhood. 

His mother, Martha (Cilley) Marden, died 
at the age of twenty-two, when Orison, the second 
of her three children, was but three years old. 
Although so young when she died, the boy had 
a lively remembrance of the girl-mother whose 
image never faded from his mind. He had no 
picture of her, but no artist will ever paint a 
lovelier picture of young motherhood than that 
which memory stamped indelibly on the heart of 
the lonely boy. His first conscious recollection 
of his mother visualized a sweet face bending 
over him in his cradle. During the stress and 
toil of the years, Time swept away many land- 
marks and erased from Memory’s gallery many 
faces remembered in youth, but one always re- 
mained—his mother’s. 

To the very end, as in the beginning, he could 


say, “I can close my eyes now and see my mother 
12 
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as clearly as if she stood before me. Her dark 
auburn hair, in the fashion of the time, cluster- 
ing in ringlets round her oval face, her blue eyes 
shining with love, her slender form bending over 
me in my cradle.” 

The father, Lewis Marden, a robust, athletic 
man of thirty, was prostrated by the death of 
his wife. But the claims of the living left no 
time for brooding over his loss. He must be up 
and doing,—must now be both father and mother 
to his three motherless little ones, Mary, Orison 
and Rose. How should he manage this difficult 
and delicate task? 

Rugged farmer, hunter and trapper though 
he was—standing six feet two in his stocking 
feet, and with strength proportioned to his stat- 
ure—he didn’t deem it possible that even he 
could add one more task to those that naturally 
fell to him as father and family provider. But 
Love’s capacity for service cannot be measured 
in terms of bodily strength. It is the divine in 
man, a thing of the spirit that transcends hu- 
man limits, and, when the need arises, does the 
“Impossible.” 

So this lonely man, with the aching heart, 
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without even the aid of a “hired girl,” took up 


the new burdens laid upon him. Anxious to pro- 
vide well for the future of his children, he re- 
solved to save expense whenever possible, and 
not only cared for the home, doing all the house- ° 
work and cooking, but also made the clothes for 
his little family. 

In that wild New Hampshire country, bear, 
deer and other smaller game abounded, and the 
farmer-huntsman, with the aid of his gun, had 
little difficulty in keeping the family larder full. 
For four years following the death of his young 
wife he farmed and hunted, plowed the soil and 
did the household work, fondly believing that, 
when he should be taken from them, his children 
would not only be educated as far as he could 
provide for their education, but would also be 
financially independent. 

At this juncture, however, a terrible accident, 
which for a time disabled him altogether, and 
ultimately caused his death, left his children at 
the mercy of an unsympathetic world. One day 
he tramped through the woods about four miles 
to examine a bear trap which he had previously 
set. While on his knees, readjusting the bait, 
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he accidentally sprang the trap, a tree supposed 
to be heavy enough to crush a large bear, and 
the tree fell on the trapper. 

By what seemed almost a miracle he escaped 
with his life. Managing in some way to hold 
up the tree, he succeeded in working himself out 
from under it, crawling on his hands and feet to 
a place of safety, where he was forced to wait 
until help came. . 

Although his life was spared, he never wholly 
recovered from the effects of his injuries. He 
toiled along for some months afterwards, in al- 
most constant pain, always struggling for the 
children whom he might at any time be called 
upon to leave. ‘To the end he deprived himself 
of needed comforts that they might have more 
when he was gone. At thirty-four the last call 
came. The spirit of sturdy Lewis Marden fol- 
lowed that of his girl-wife and his body was laid 
beside hers in the family burying ground. 

The following is a copy of his last will, made 
from the original document, now brown and 
worn with age: 


In the name of God, Amen. I, Lewis Marden, of 
Thornton, in the County of Grafton and State of New 
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Hampshire, do make and publish this my last will and 
testament in manner following: 

First, I resign my soul to the hands of Almighty' 
God, hoping and believing a remission of sins by the 
merits and medium of Jesus Christ, and my body I 
commit to the earth to be buried at the discretion of 
my executor, hereinafter named, and my worldly estate 
I give and devise as follows: 

First, I give and bequeath to my son, Orison S. 
Marden, all my homestead situate in said Thornton 
County and State aforesaid, also all of my land, which 
I purchased of Frederick Marden, to have and to hold 
the same to him the said Orison S. Marden and his 
heirs and assigns forever, by his the said Orison S. 
Marden paying out to my Daughters, Mary J. Marden 
and Roselma F. Marden, the sum of One Hundred 
Dollars each when they become of age, and the income 
of all of my real estate together with all of my per- 
sonal estate whatsoever is to be appropriated to the 
support and maintenance of my said Children, Orison 
S. Marden, Mary J. Marden and Roselma F. Marden, 
and I do hereby appoint Herod Fifield guardian of my 
Children, Orison §., Mary J. and Roselma F. Marden. 

And lastly, as to the rest, residue and remainder of 
my personal estate whatsoever, after paying off all 
my just debts, I give and bequeath the same to my said 
son, Orison S. Marden, and I hereby appoint Herod 
Fifield my sole executor of this my last will and testa- 
ment, hereby revoking all former wills by me made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, this fifteenth day of January, 1856. 
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Signed, sealed, and declared by the above named 
Lewis Marden to be his last will and testament in the 
presence of us who, at his request and in his presence, 
have subscribed our names as 

Lewis Marden (1.s.) 
Witnesses thereto 
Thomas Wyatt, Jr. 
Nathaniel Clarke 
Elisabeth Tucker. 


From the notes for his autobiography left by 
Doctor Marden, it appears that Herod Fifield 
was not the man his father would have deliber- 
ately chosen to guard the interests of his chil- 
dren. Doctor Marden says: “Father had spoken 
to a man in whom he had great confidence about 
becoming our guardian in the event of his death. 
But before the matter was definitely arranged 
he grew suddenly worse. Then came up a ter- 
rific snowstorm, and as we lived in a sparsely 
settled country where travel at any time was diffi- 
cult, and in a snowstorm dangerous, it was im- 
possible to get in communication with this man. 
In this crisis Herod Fifield, a neighboring far- 
mer, fairly well-to-do, and a prominent man in 
the Baptist Church, was called in and appointed 
our guardian. Father died the next day. 
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“Before he died, Father called me to his bed- 
side and gave me good advice which I have never 
forgotten. He also said that he had some per- 
sonal property which he did not want sold by 
auction, and specified the things he wanted us to 
have. Among them was a gun, a litle red trunk, 
and some other things which he knew I would 
prize as having been used by himself. 

“His watch, by which I learned to tell the time 
of day, Father gave to a friend to keep for me 
until I should be old enough to carry it. My 
guardian evidently intended that I should never 
have it, for he tried to get it away from this man 
to sell it, but I still have the watch.” 


CHAPTER IV 


“BOUND OUT” 


RISON was only seven years old when his 

father died. Then began his grim struggle 
with Fate—his training for the part he was to 
play in life. Hitherto, though he had done his 
little best.to lighten his father’s labors, the boy 
was never overtaxed, while he always had his 
father’s love and companionship, and that of his 
sisters. They had no luxuries or superfluities, 
but they had a real home, sufficient clothing, and 
plenty of wholesome food. New he was to learn 
a new and hard lesson. 

After his father’s funeral there was a brief 
respite. The three orphans, Mary, Orison and 
Rose, were sent to the home of their grand- 
mother, a little log house in an out-of-the-way 
corner of New Hampshire, even more remote 
from the world than Thornton-Gore. In this 
lonely place the boy loved to listen at night to 
the barking of wild foxes, as they came out in 


the moonlight into the open clearing near the 
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house. He used to enjoy, too, the cakes which 
his grandmother baked before the open chimney 
fire, and the onions and potatoes roasted in the 
ashes. How delicious they were to a hungry boy! 

Later he gave this pathetic and amusing pic- 
ture of his grandmother’s difficulties when she 
tried to cook with her first cooking stove: 

“T can well remember seeing her, on more than 
one occasion, cry like a child when she burned 
the food or her fingers in baking corn bread, pies, 
or other things, in what she always scornfully 
alluded to as ‘that newfangled device.’ 

“She was old, and it was very hard for her to 
adjust herself to innovations of any kind. Like 
all other housewives in those days, she made her 
own sap, dipped her own candles, and did her 
own spinning, weaving and dyeing. In fact, in 
my childhood and youth what were then called 
‘boughten things’ were practically unknown. It 
was a rare thing for us to see what are now col- 
lectively called ‘groceries,’ or anything else that 
came from a store. Most of the things used by 
the New England family—clothing, food, rugs, 
carpets, blankets, and so on—were manufactured 
at home. I never saw a factory-made broom 
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until I was grown up. Boys used to be sent into 
the woods to get hemlock boughs for brooms. 
To-day all this is reversed, and even the ‘pies that 
mother used to make’ can now be bought at ‘the 
shop around the corner.’ ” 

The interlude at the old grandmother’s home 
was all too short, for she was poor and could not 
keep the children. The man-child, at least, must 
work to live. Up to that time Orison had not 
known that there are such things in the world as 
cruelty and injustice. He was to learn through 
bitter experience what they were. He was 
“bound out” by his guardian successively in five 
different families, in the backwoods of New 
Hampshire. In his recollections of the first of 
these, with which his sojourn among strangers 
began, he says: 

“When I was taken to my new home in Wood- 
stock, everything seemed cold and strange. I 
looked askance at the new faces, into the eyes 
which so critically scanned me. The family con- 
sisted of the father and mother and several chil- 
dren, all girls, and I wondered how they would 
treat me. I didn’t have long to wait; for, al- 
though they were quite well-to-do people, they 
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did not consider me too young to be set to work 
at once for the benefit of the family. 

“Although I was so small that I had to stand 
on a box to enable me to reach up to the wood on 
the saw horse, they put me to sawing wood, tak- 
ing care of the barn, and doing chores. The girls 
started to ‘boss’ me, which I resented, but very 
soon found that I would have to succumb, for 
their parents considered me an ‘outsider’, and 
thereafter I was obliged to mind whatever the 
daughters said. They were allowed to abuse me, 
and I was whipped by the father and mother 
upon the slightest provocation. I remember 
sometimes being whipped on our way to church 
on Sunday, and even being called down from a 
load of hay, which I was helping to make, 
whipped and then sent back. 

“The father was an austere man, not partic- 
ularly in love with his wife, and on occasion the 
pair would get to quarreling so violently as to 
which one of them should whip me, that I would 
have a respite from my almost daily thrashing. 
The disputing would grow in intensity until they 
would be exhausted, so to speak, before they got 
to my case, and then I would escape.” 
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Even amid the hardships of his childhood, the 
boy developed that sense of humor which is the 
saving grace of life, a quality which in after 
years stood him in good stead in easing the rough 
jolts of life and relieving many an embarrassing 
situation. No matter how he was kicked or 
cuffed or abused, if there were a humorous side to 
a situation, he saw and enjoyed it, whether the 
joke was at his own or some one’s else expense. 
This sense of humor was one of the things that 
saved him from any tinge of that bitterness or 
cynicism which harsh or unjust treatment, espe- 
cially in childhood, often develops even in those 
with naturally sweet dispositions. 

It was with this family that he tasted his first 
real bitterness in childhood, engendered by the 
pangs of homesickness and lack of the affection 
he so peculiarly craved. Perhaps he never again 
felt so lonely and homesick as when, a few days 
before his first Christmas among’ strangers, he 
overheard the father and mother talking over 
the presents—dolls, toys, and other things,— 
they were planning to get for their children. He 
was incidentally referred to as the “hired boy.” 
But, with some faint prompting of maternal sym- 
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pathy, the mother said that, childlike, he would 
probably hang up his stocking, and that they 
would better give him something. 

So on Christmas Eve he was allowed to hang 
his stocking with the other children. And he 
says, “I lay awake a good part of the night 
thinking what nice things Santa Claus would 
bring me, and what I would do with them. Im- 
agine, then, my surprise and chagrin on Christ- 
mas morning to find nothing in my stocking but 
a cheap stick of candy! When I compared it 
with the things the other children were eager to 
show me, it was more than I could bear. Mem- 
ory brought before me a picture of the previous 
Christmas, the last one that father was with us, 
and the contrast between that and this was so 
bitter that I could not suppress my tears. AI- 
though father was then so ill that he was unable 
to go out of the house, he made, with his own 
hands, a little suit of clothes for me, besides giv- 
ing me other nice things. Thinking of all this I 
felt so grieved and hurt over my stick of candy 
that I could not eat it.” 

The little suit of clothes made by his father’s 
loving hands must have been worn out by this 
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time, for the boy suffered bitterly from cold that 
first winter away from home. The New Eng- 
land winters are cruel, and he was so scantily 
clad that on one occasion he came near freezing 
to death. The pupils at the little school which he 
was allowed to attend during the winter months 
discovered one day that his fingers and ears were 
frozen, and promptly rolled him in the snow to 
restore his circulation. 

There was little time in the new life for play 
or recreation of any sort, for his taskmasters, ap- 
parently, determined to get the most they could 
out of him. “I had to work very hard,” he says, 
“and forgot what it was to be a child with other 
children.” 

If one were to judge by externals alone, it 
might appear that some malign influence was at 
work to crush out of the heart of this child all the 
natural joy and exuberance of young life; that 
his experiences would embitter him, and make 
him a cynic, a pessimist,—a misanthropist who 
would see no beauty or joy in life, no virtue or 
good in his fellow-men. Yet, in that mysterious 
way in which, as St. Paul tells us, “all things 
work together for good to them that love God,” 
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it was out of the very bitterness of his own ex- 
perience that he was able to sound the depths of 
life, and to learn the secret of real happiness. 

It was from the unsatisfied longings, the harsh 
repressions, the very joylessness of his own child- 
hood, the utter starvation of body and soul, of 
his whole nature,—that he learned to know, as 
few men know, the nature and the needs of the 
child. Long before he had children of his own, 
he had learned to understand and to love all chil- 
dren, to voice their desires and needs, as he does 
in many of his editorials and magazine articles, 
and especially in his book, “The Joys of Living,” 
in which he says: 

“The first duty we owe a child is to teach him 
to fling out his inborn joy and gladness with the 
same freedom and abandon as the bobolink does 
when it makes the meadow joyous with its song. 

“Suppression of the fun-loving nature of a 
child means the suppression of its mental and 
moral faculties. Joy will go out of the heart of 
a child after a while, if he is constantly sup- 
pressed. Mothers who are constantly cautioning 
their little ones not to do this or not to do that, 
telling them not to laugh or make a noise, until 
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they lose their naturalness and become little old 
men and women, do not realize the harm they are 
doing. 

“Joy, beauty, exuberance, enthusiasm, buoy- 
ancy, belong to childhood. A sad, worrying 
child, a child who has no childhood, is a disgrace 
to civilization. 

“Let the children give vent to all that is joy- 
ous and happy in their natures, and they will 
blossom out into helpful men and women instead 
of sedate, sad, melancholy ones. Spontaneity, 
bouyancy and bubbling over of animal spirits 
are worth everything in one’s education. 

“Children who are encouraged in the expres- 
sion of their play-instinct will make better busi- 
ness men, better professional men,—better men 
and better women in any walk of life. They will 
succeed better and have a better influence than 
those who are repressed.” 

The boy had been but a short time in the 
Glover family, where he was first bound out, 
when he had an experience which would have 
tested the courage and endurance of a grown 
man. It was one of the high spots in the mo- 
notonous round of his daily routine, and began 
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the development of that resourcefulness which, 
in after years, helped him through many grave 
crises. 

He was sent by Mr. Glover to the home of 
Mr. Tucker, another farmer who lived some 
miles away, on an errand which must have been 
of some importance. It seems strange that it 
should have been entrusted to a mere child, and 
that he should have been sent alone and afoot on 
a journey that was full of peril. 

The Tucker home lay on the opposite side of 
Welsh Mountain. ‘Two routes led to it, one 
around a bridle path in the forest, which was used 
only in winter time for logging purposes; the 
other, through the woods and over the mountain 
top. 

The boy’s instructions were to take the latter 
route; to stay for the night at Tucker’s and to 
return home the next morning. He had heard 
many stories of the bears, wildecats and wolves 
that still haunted that wild region, and it is small 
wonder that at his age he was scared at the pros- 
pect that lay before him. What if he should lose 
his way and have to remain all right in the for- 
est! What if he should be attacked by a bear or 
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a wolf, with no one to help, and no means of 
defending himself! 

These were terrifying thoughts that chilled 
his blood, but he dared not give utterance to 
them, or make any protest. He was silently re- 
minded by thought of the many welts and black 
marks on his body that it was useless to rebel 
against doing anything he was told to do. 

After the mid-day dinner, without any path 
or blazed trail to guide him, the young messen- 
ger set out on his difficult errand. Trying 
to bear in mind Mr. Glover’s instructions—to 
follow the East Branch into the forest until he 
came to Loon Pond, where he could see the top 
of the mountain peak; then to bear to the left 
till he got into the valley beyond, where he would 
see the clearing—he whistled to keep up his 
courage as he went on his lonely way. 

While the sun was still high in the heavens he 
trudged bravely on, clambering over rocks and 
huge fallen trees, still keeping near enough to 
the East Branch to hear the water leaping down 
over the rocks, until he reached Loon Pond. At 
this point he was five miles from the nearest 
house. 
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The screeching of the loons as they flew across 
the lake was the only sound that broke the still- 
ness. It but accentuated the loneliness of the 
forest, and he longed for the sound of a human 
voice. One of his feet was bleeding from a deep 
gash, caused by stepping on a sharp knot in 
climbing over a fallen treee. He stopped to tear 
a strip from his little jacket of blue drilling, with 
which he bound up the wound as best he could, 
and limped on. 

Cheered by the fact that he could see the top 
of the mountain from Loon Pond, as Mr. Glover 
had described, he felt reassured and started up 
the mountain side with renewed courage. Sud- 
denly a crackling in the bushes and underbrush 
a little way ahead of him set his heart madly 
thumping against his side. But he kept pushing 
on, when again a noise as of something stealthily 
moving, caused him to look up. At this point a 
fallen tree had been caught in the fork of an- 
other tree, and hung balanced some twenty feet 
in the air. There on a transverse limb crouched 
a wildcat, its fierce eyes glaring into the up- 
turned face of the boy! 

For an instant he stood terror-bound. Then, 
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taking to his heels, he fled as fast as he could in 
the opposite direction. Dodging behind trees 
and springing over rocks, intent only on putting 
as much distance as possible between himself and 
the crouching creature in the tree, he ran on and 
on. Forced to halt a moment to get his breath, 
he discovered with dismay that he could no 
longer see the top of the mountain which was to 
guide him in the right direction. 

The forest here was dense, the branches of the 
great spruce and hemlock trees being so closely 
interwoven that he could scarcely see through 
them. He kept on up the side of the mountain, 
however, believing that he was moving in the 
direction of the Tucker home. But he was grow- 
ing footsore and weary. He felt as if he had 
already walked twenty miles. The sun had 
dropped below the horizon. The shadows were 
gathering. Night was coming on, and he had not 
even sighted the clearing that was his objective. 
What should he do if he were attacked by a bear 
ora wolf? He had a small jackknife and a stout 
stick, but would it be possible to beat off a bear 
with these? 

It grew darker and darker. It was night, and 
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he began to realize that he had lost his way. Ter- 
rible thought! Must he stay in the forest all 
night? It was too dark to go on, for he could not 
tell whether he was moving in the direction of the 
Tucker home or away from it. He climbed a 
tree to see if, in the gloom, he could get a glimpse 
of the longed-for clearing, but in vain. What 
should he do?—remain in the tree or lie down on 
the ground? If he remained in the tree, he might 
go to sleep, and, perhaps fall down and get 
killed! If he lay on the ground wild animals 
might find and devour him! 

In his terrible dilemma, the Yankee boy, now 
used to taking care of himself, remembered hear- 
ing that wild animals are afraid of fire and will 
not come near it. Fortunately, he had some 
matches in his pocket. He clambered down out 
of the tree, gathered what dead wood and dry 
branches he could find, and started a fire. In the 
early afternoon as he tramped through the woods 
he had filled his pockets with beechnuts. He was 
hungry now, and, after roasting the nuts in the 
fire, he ate them with great relish. They made 
an excellent supper. 

His hunger satisfied, he began to feel sleepy, 
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and set about making himself a bed of leaves and 
hemlock branches. The moment he lay down, 
in spite of his fears, he went to sleep. But he 
had terrifying dreams. He thought that he was 
being carried away by a bear into a cave, where 
there were other bears. They were about to tear 
him to pieces when he sprang up in terror, to 
find himself in utter darkness. His fire had died 
out. ‘The bears he had seen in his dream might 
be upon him at any moment. 

Suddenly, a shrill cry that was almost human 
pierced the stillness. The boy was petrified with 
fear. Again the cry was repeated. It came from 
a tree near by. Then he recognized it. It was 
only a screech-owl. But how hideous it sounded 
to one lost in the forest in the dead of night! 

He had but three matches left in his pocket. 
With trembling hand he tried to light one to start 
his fire again, but the head broke off; the brim- 
stone ignited, sputtered, and burned out before it 
touched the dry leaves. Now there were only 
two left. A sharp noise like that of a huge 
branch breaking under a heavy weight made his 
hair stand on end. Then came more crackling of 
branches and stealthy sounds like the steps of 
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some wild animal going through the shrubbery. 
He must get a light. 

Taking his second precious match from his 
pocket, he drew it across his trousers, but his 
hand shook so that again the match missed fire. 
Now there was but one standing between him 
and a terrible danger. He could feel his heart 
fairly bound into his throat as he tried his last 
match. Fortunately it lighted at once, and m a 
few seconds he had his fire going again. 

By this time the sounds that had alarmed him 
had died away, and the silence was so intense he 
felt that he could hear it. He had no idea how 
long he had been asleep or what time it was. He 
was conscious of nothing but the awful darkness 
and silence everywhere beyond the circle of his 
fire. That should not be allowed to go out again. 
He must gather more fuel and, at all costs, keep 
it going until daylight. 

He started to get a new supply, when again 
came that terrifying crackling noise of dry 
leaves and sticks, as if some heavy animal were 
prowling around. He peered into the darkness 
in the direction from which the sound came, but 
could see nothing. Then, all at once, two great 
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fierce eyes stood out of the gloom. There was 
no form visible—only the awful eyes glaring at 
him out of the darkness. 

Too frightened to move, he stood rooted to 
the spot, until the eyes began to move toward 
him. There was no time to lose. The animal 
‘was slowly advancing. Soon its head was vis- 
ible, then its body took form,—a large black 
bear. Thoughts tumbled madly through his 
brain. What should he do? run away, or climb 
a tree? If he stayed where he was he would 
surely be killed. Then the instinct of self- 
preservation rushed to his aid. 

Hardly knowing what he did, Orison turned 
to the fire, and, snatching from it two blazing 
knots, one in each hand, ran toward the bear, 
yelling with all his might and brandishing his 
flaming torches in its face. The animal stood 
up on its hind legs, as straight as a man, glared 
at him and growled. But the boy kept yelling 
and whirling the burning brands until Bruin 
dropped again on all fours and started to run. 

Overjoyed at the success of his ruse, after 
chasing his enemy as far as he dared go, the boy 
returned to the fire, but not to sleep, for the 
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adventures of the night were not yet at an end. 
His fire was burning low again, and he could 
not run the risk of going too far away from it 
to get fresh fuel. Wolves as well as wildcats 
and bears were prowling around and liable to 
appear at any moment. His only refuge was 
to climb a tree. 

No sooner was he seated high up in the 
branches of a tall hemlock than a great cata- 
mount came creeping stealthily along on top of 
a log that lay near the smouldering fire. Jump- 
ing off the end of the log, it came to the fire and 
began sniffing the ground, as a dog does when 
tracking some animal. Then, advancing to the 
tree in which the boy was sitting, it raised itself 
on its paws and began to smell of the bark. 
The fugitive, aloft in the branches, held his 
breath lest he should be discovered. Would the 
catamount climb the tree? Should he try to go 
up higher? No; the beast dropped to the ground 
and went once more toward the fire; then re- 
turned to the tree. In an agony of terror the 
boy held himself in his seat by gripping the 
branches with hands and feet, fearing to move a 
muscle lest he should be discovered. 
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After what seemed an eternity, though but a 
few moments, the catamount went away. The 
night wore slowly on. It seemed to the boy it 
would never end. Fear kept him awake and he 
dared not come down from the tree. At last the 
first faint tints of dawn began to streak the east- 
ern sky, and surely never before was a boy so 
glad to see the morning light. ‘Never did he 
forget the terrors and the sufferings of that 
awful night. Never did he feel such joy as 
when, battered and bruised, with bleeding feet 
and torn clothes, he finally found his way to 
the home of Farmer Tucker. 


CHAPTER V 


LIFE IN A NEW ENGLAND PARSONAGE 


RISON did not remain very long with his 

first master. From the beginning he felt 

that his guardian’s conduct toward him was not 

kind or just, and, naturally, he resented being 

“hired out” and treated as the family drudge. 

For some reason unknown to him, the boy was 

removed from the Glover home and placed in 

the family of Elder Strong, the Baptist minister 
in the same place,—Woodstock. 

“My guardian,” Doctor Marden says, “being 
a Baptist himself, and a deacon of the church, 
always took care that I went into Baptist 
families. 

“Elder Strong’s salary was only a pittance, 
supplemented by the yearly ‘donation’ of the 
parishioners. He had a little farm, but as the 
country all around was exceedingly rough and 
rocky and the soil barren the produce from the 
farm was very scant. His parishioners, of 
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would devote themselves body and soul to the 
parish, so there was no time to give to ‘inten- 
sive’ cultivation of the farm. The wife, in addi- 
tion to visiting all the sick people in the parish 
as well as those who were in trouble of any 
kind, was also expected, although not a strong 
woman, to go and help out wherever she was 
needed. 

“The minister was expected to maintain the 
dignity of his position by dressing well on all 
occasions, and if he ever appeared abroad with- 
out his long black coat, white collar, and black 
tie, there was a scandal in the neighborhood. 
The church people seemed to imagine that there 
was some connection between their pastor’s re- 
ligion and his black coat and tie, and that it was 
irreligious for him to go about without them, 
especially when calling on his parishioners. 

“This made additional work and anxiety for 
Mrs. Strong; for as the Elder had only one 
‘professional’ suit, she was obliged to keep it 
sponged and pressed and in good shape. But 
in spite of her care it would get very shiny, and 
threadbare at the knees and elbows, before he 
could replace it with a new one. 
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“In this backwoods community, twenty-four 
miles from the nearest railroad station, every- 
thing was exceedingly primitive. In the sum- 
mer time many of the men, some of the women, 
and all of the children, went to the little church 
or meeting-house on Sundays barefooted. Yet, 
even in this remote place, the mistress of the 
parsonage would have to make her clothes over 
and over again, patching them up here and 
there, trying as best she could to keep some- 
where near up to what the more well-to-do 
women of the parish were wearing. In two 
years she did not have more than one new dress, 
and that a gingham; nor in that time did she 
have new shoes or a new bonnet. 

“The occasion of the yearly ‘donation’ was an 
extra hard time for her. It came late in the 
Fall after the crops had been gathered. Nearly 
all of the men of the congregation were farmers 
and, instead of bringing to the ‘donation’ the 
things their pastor’s family most needed, they 
would bring what they could best spare,—the 
vegetables and other things of which they had a 
surplus. For instance, when the potato crop 
was good, almost everybody would bring pota- 
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toes. When cabbages were plenty, they would 
bring cabbages. When apples and other fruits 
were abundant, they would contribute fruits. 
Very few brought sugar, flour, or any of the 
staple groceries. As a matter of fact, however, 
it was a rare thing for anybody in that section 
to have such “‘boughten goods’ in the house. But 
it was noticeable that many of the donations— 
the vegetables, fruit, etc.—were ‘seconds.’ The 
good people seemed to think that the donees 
would be glad to get almost anything. The day 
after such a party it was my duty to pick out 
the specked apples that had been brought and 
feed them to the cow and the pig! 

“Before each great yearly event Mrs. Strong 
would have cake and pies made, and what other 
dainties she could manage to provide, for every- 
body who brought a contribution would expect 
to get a good supper. And what appetites they 
had! They would eat up about all that had been 
cooked, besides many of the things they had 
brought themselves. 

“The parsonage was as shabby looking as its 
occupants; its furniture as poor and scanty as 
their clothing. The table and the stiff horse- 
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hair-upholstered chairs in the parlor were old, 
rickety, and worn, and the floor uncarpeted, and 
the rest of the place was in worse condition. Yet 
those who came to these donation parties seemed 
to take a delight in going through the rooms, 
peeking into closets and cupboards, and then 
gossiping about what they saw,—wondering why 
their hosts had this or didn’t have that! 

“There was very little money among farmers 
in those days. I remember that the sight of a 
dollar was a great curiosity to me. It-must 
have been almost as great to the Strongs, for 
they seldom went to a store for anything but 
tea. Mrs. Strong would burn bread crusts, 
especially of brown bread, now and then to 
make what she called ‘coffee, for with her 
‘boughten’ coffee was a luxury unknown; and 
she would use the tea leaves over and over again 
until the so-called tea was almost as colorless as 
water. In fact, there was so little money and 
food was so scarce that everything had to be 
eked out with the most severe economy.” 

The change to this poverty-stricken, back- 
woods parsonage certainly did not improve the 
outlook of the orphan lad. One would have 
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thought that in the house of the “man of God,” 
however straitened the circumstances, he would 
at least have met with sympathy and kindness. 
But such was not the case, and in some ways 
things were even worse than they had been in 
his first “bound-out” home. 

The minister had no children, and the atmos- 
phere of the parsonage, surcharged with the 
rigid Baptist doctrine of those days, was gloomy 
and depressing. This might have been relieved 
had the boy been allowed to play with the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, but it was heightened 
rather by the fact that he was only permitted 
now and then to look over a high fence to see 
them at their games. He did not know what it 
was to get a “square meal.” Like poor little 
Oliver Twist, he was chronically hungry; and to 
ask for more would have been as great a crime 
for Orison as it was for Oliver—and just as 
useless. Moreover, he had to work harder than 
before. Not only did he saw wood and do the 
chores and whatever farm work he was equal to, 
but he was also trained to do much of the 
housework, including the family washing and 
cooking. 
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In his whimsical way, in speaking of the first 
meal he prepared, he said: “It seemed to me 
that Mrs. Strong herself knew next to nothing 
about cooking, yet she insisted upon breaking 
me into the mysteries of this occult art by set- 
ting me, at the outset, to get dinner. Although 
I knew as much about cooking as a law stu- 
dent, who was a classmate of mine in after 
years, knew about law, and whom we nick- 
named ‘Necessity’,—because he knew no law,— 
I wouldn’t have minded the cooking so much if 
I had been allowed to cook enough. But the 
preparation of this first meal showed me what 
to expect in my new home. 

“T was sent down to the cellar, first of all, to 
get potatoes, and, not knowing the peculiarities 
of the family, I brought up a good-sized pan- 
ful, which I thought would be none too much 
for three hungry people. When Mrs. Strong 
looked into the pan she threw up her hands in 
amazement, exclaiming, “What in the world are 
you going to do with all those potatoes? 

““Cook them for dinner, ma’am,’ I replied. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,’ she said. 
‘Come with me and I'll show you what to do.’ 
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“Returning to the cellar with me, she pointed 
to a bin containing large potatoes, saying, 
“These are for the Elder, who needs a special 
kind. And these, turning to another bin, full 
of little ones, ‘are for you and me.’ She then 
ordered me to take one potato from the Elder’s 
bin, and two from the other—one for me and 
one for herself—assuring me that ‘enough is 
enough,’ and that ‘three potatoes make a great 
plenty for one meal.’ 

“T emptied the pan of potatoes, and took 
three as directed, washed and put them to boil,— 
feeling all the time that six would have been a 
fair allowance for myself alone! I seldom got 
up from the table without feeling that I could 
have eaten everything that had been put on it. 
Many a time I would go out into the woods in 
the Fall to gather nuts to have on hand to eke 
out my meals. These I would hide in the wood- 
shed, with some apples gathered from a few 
scraggly apple-trees that grew on the farm. 

“The minister had a cow, which I learned to 
milk. I also churned the cream, in a little dasher 
churn. Most of the butter had to go to the 
Elder, and in my boyish imagination I fancied 
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that it must have been one of the necessities of 
his life, just as I imagined that the particular 
kind of potato that always had to be cooked for 
him must have had something to do with the 
quality of his sermons. I was not allowed any 
butter at the table, and if a visitor happened to 
be at meals and should pass it to me, I was 
obliged to say that I didn’t eat butter! About 
the only butter I had was what would come up 
on the dasher when churning. These little stray 
bits I would take off and eat when no one was 
looking.” 

Mrs. Strong was of a naturally suspicious 
disposition, and, as far as possible, kept every- 
thing under lock and key. Her great poverty 
sharpened her wits and increased her watchful- 
ness, so that the boy, no matter how faint with 
hunger, did not dare to take a slice of bread, a 
doughnut, or anything else from the pantry lest 
she might miss it. After making her parish 
calls, she always examined the cupboards to see 
that nothing had been tampered with. Some- 
times, when driven to desperation, the boy 
would break off morsels of bread and take a 
tiny bit here and there of things he thought 
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wouldn’t be missed. Or he would take a pinch 
of flour and dissolve it in water and drink it. 

Yet all the time he was working like a slave 
twelve or fourteen hours a day. When not at 
work outdoors, he was engaged indoors, cook- 
ing, washing dishes and scrubbing floors. This 
latter had to be done very thoroughly, for his 
mistress, like all other New England house- 
keepers, was a veritable Mrs. Poyser in her 
detestation and pursuit of dirt. Like her, too, 
she was always watching the boy to see that he 
brought no dirt into the house on his feet. 

Out of the regular farm season the balance 
of his time was employed in picking up stones, 
which bestrewed almost the entire farm. The 
sharp stones cut the tender young fingers and 
left a trail of blood as he followed from day to 
day his dreary, endless task. 

“Washing the clothes and the family dish- 
washing were particularly trying for me,” he 
says, “because I was obliged to pick stones so 
much of the time on the farm that the skin was 
nearly always worn through on my fingers. 
They would often bleed, and so much washing 
and scrubbing kept them very tender.” 
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Truly, when speaking of this period of his 
life, he put it very mildly when he said that “a 
bound-out orphan did not seem to have any 
rights to speak of. His duty was to work. He 
had no other use and got very little sympathy, 
very few favors.” 

No work that was not absolutely indispens- 
able was done in the minister’s house on Sun- 
day. Even in preparation for the family wash- 
ing Orison was not allowed to put the clothes in 
soak Sunday night, because that would be “an 
unnecessary act.” All the cooking that could 
possibly be done for that day was done on Sat- 
urday, so that the family ate mostly cold things 
on the Sabbath. With his irrepressible sense of 
humor, which nothing could crush or dampen, 
the boy noticed that “it did not seem so wicked 
for the Elder’s wife to make tea, because they 
were both so fond of it, but to bake bread or 
biscuit, or anything else of that kind, would 
have been unpardonable. Neither did the quar- 
reling of the worthy pair seem to be on the 
prohibited list on Sunday, for they would often 
get into a very heated argument. But at night 
they were both on their knees and ended the day 
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with long prayers. I remember being repri- 
manded very severely on such an occasion for 
getting something to put under my knees to 
keep them off the bare floor during the prayer 
time. And once when the minister was praying 
aloud and I thought he wouldn’t notice me, I 
got a terrible scolding for looking around for 
the cat.” 

While there was no manual work on Sunday, 
the so-called “day of rest” was even a more 
terrible day of torture to the boy than any of 
the six days of physical labor. ‘The minister 
and his wife took him to church with them in 
the morning, and as they remained for after- 
noon service they took a cold lunch with them. 
This meant practically the whole day, for the 
Puritan services were long. And oh, how they 
weighed upon the soul of the boy! His body, 
weakened by hunger, left his young mind an 
easy prey to the dreadful pictures of the here- 
after with which the ministers of that time ter- 
rified their congregations. They haunted his 
dreams, making the night even more hideous 
than the day. 

Recalling those Sabbaths of his childhood, the 
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man on whose soul they had left an indelible 
scar said: “The Sunday sermon on eternal pun- 
ishment did not feed me spiritually. It meant 
nothing to me but unspeakable terror—the pic- 
ture of a dreadful avenging God, who had pre- 
pared a frightful hell of never-dying flames and 
endless torture for those who offended Him. Its 
suggestions overshadowed, and often shut out, 
the beauties of God’s world for me. Many a 
night I could not go to sleep for fear that I had 
committed the ‘unpardonable sin’ and might be 
cast into the ‘fiery furnace,’ an ‘eternal outcast’ 
from the presence of my Maker. 

“In my boyhood the churches did not con- 
sider that happiness plays any especial part in 
man’s life. All the emphasis was laid upon the 
‘life beyond the grave.’ Dogmatic religion was 
the sine qua non of salvation, And dogmatic 
religion as then taught was a terribly sombre, 
sad affair. Eternal punishment was harped 
upon so much that the plastic minds of the 
young were saturated with this frightful dogma. 
I was taught that, if I did not conform to the 
basic requirements of the Church, viz., conver- 
sion, baptism, and membership in the Baptist 
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communion, I should be cast into the lake of 
brimstone and fire, where I would burn forever. 

“Now, this was a horrible idea to get into a 
child’s mind. Such teaching was calculated to 
warp and twist its whole nature, to make it ab- 
normal. Indeed, many children in those days 
grew up sad, morose, unhappy, because of the 
Damoclean sword —the frightful theological 
judgment—always hanging over their heads. 

“It was many, many years before I was able 
to throw off the bonds with which the teachings 
of theology had shackled my mind. In my 
youth I was firmly convinced that Catholics, 
Jews, Congregationalists, Unitarians—in fact, 
all but Baptists—would be forever lost. I re- 
member pitying them, and thinking how dread- 
ful it was that they were ignorant of their 
doom! 

“When grown up to quite a stripling I shrank 
from being baptized and from joining the 
Church. I used to lie awake nights thinking it 
over and trying to decide what to do. But after 
listening to the evangelists at the ‘revival’ meet- 
ings telling the people they would be damned 
if they did not receive baptism and join the 
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Church, I followed suit and went with the ‘con- 
verted.’ 

“Fiven then, however, I must have been in 
my heart ‘unrepentant.’ Baptism was by im- 
mersion, of course, and I remember how humili- 
ating it was to me even to think of being taken 
out in the pond around which everyone I knew 
would congregate to see me put under the 
water. I was then working my way through 
the New London Academy, and all the relig- 
ious students and a large proportion of the 
townspeople witnessed my immersion. It was a 
mortifying ordeal, and of course I strangled 
and struggled in the water, to the great amuse- 
ment, no doubt, of many of the onlookers.” 

The spirit of revolt against dogmatic re- 
ligion, unconsciously engendered by its teach- 
ings and the harsh experiences of his child- 
hood, fortunately did not shake Doctor Mar- 
den’s faith in God or drive him to agnosticism. 
As will be seen in later chapters, his religion 
based on the great commandment—to love God 
with all one’s heart and one’s neighbor as one- 
self—was as broad as the universe. He did not 
harbor a grudge against any human being. 
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Even as a child there was no ill-will, no enmity 
in his heart toward any of those who had 
starved and beaten and in other ways treated 
him cruelly. 

In spite of the treatment he received at their 
hands, his sympathy often went out to Elder 
Strong and his wife. That it ever aroused any 
corresponding feeling in them does not appear. 
It may be that their own hardships and limita- 
tions blinded them to the needs and sufferings 
of a growing lad. Certain it is that the story 
of his sojourn with them is an exceedingly sor- 
did and pitiful one. It might be summed up 
in a few words—starvation, cold, incessant la- 
borious work, lack of sympathy, lack of all 
understanding of the nature and needs of child 
life. 

Yet he had nothing but compassion for them 
when, at a convention of their church, it was 
decided that the preacher was growing too old 
for his position and must be replaced by a 
younger man. 

“T felt very sorry for ooth of them,” he said. 
“They had worked hard; had given their lives, 
their energies, and even what little money they 
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could squeeze out of their small salary ‘to the 
Lord’s cause,’ as they said, and in their old age 
they must leave their home and begin all over 
again. On her knees, with tears in her eyes, 
Mrs. Strong pleaded before the convention to 
allow her husband one or two years more to 
make some preparation, because they would 
have absolutely nothing to live on. They had 
no property, no money, nothing—not even own- 
ing the meagre furniture of the parsonage. But 
tears and prayers were of no avail—they would 
have to go. 
“They remained for hours that night sitting 
in the dark, talking over their gloomy pros- 
pects, and wondering what they should do. 
Finally it was decided that the Elder should 
take a stock of what he called his ‘panacea’ 
and try to sell it among the parishioners. This 
‘panacea,’ which, judging from the smell, must 
have been a very powerful one, he made from 
a prescription which some one had given him. 
“Next morning I rose early, as usual, and 
got the breakfast, boiled potatoes and some salt 
pork. The Elder said grace, a long one, and 
after the meal he made another long prayer and 
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read from the Bible. Then loading his satchel 
with bottles of the panacea, he started out with 
the determination to bring back some money for 
the encouragement of his wife, who was in a 
state of collapse. After tramping all day he 
returned with seventy-five cents! As he reck- 
oned that the stock cost him twenty-one cents, 
the outlook for making a living by selling pana- 
cea didn’t seem any too bright.” 

With this the Elder and his wife passed out 
of the life of the boy. Then he moved on to a 
new experience. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SOLACE OF NATURE 


HE new experience brought little change 

to the waif again cast adrift on life’s sea. 
A sullen, gray, monotonous sea it continued to 
be—a never-ending stretch of toilsome days and 
weary nights—nights in which, through sheer 
misery and utter exhaustion of mind and_ body, 
he often sobbed himself to sleep. 

To go over his struggles in this or in any of 
the following homes in which his guardian had 
placed him, would be to change only the details 
of the picture. In all of them the broad out- 
lines remain the same. 

Regarding him as an interloper, each of the 
five different families in which he was bound 
out seemed to think that a homeless orphan had 
no rights that anybody was bound to respect. 
To be cuffed and whipped, and starved, worked 
to the limit of human endurance, abused and 
insulted,—this was the uniform experience of 


the “hired boy,” Orison Marden. 
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Although at that time, especially in remote 
country places, the hired boy or girl, hired help 
in general, was treated as a member of the fam- 
ily, this was not Orison’s good fortune. When 
the family had company he was supposed to eat 
in the kitchen alone. On the rare occasions 
when he happened to be present, when neigh- 
bors dropped in unexpectedly, or for some other 
reason, he was, as at Elder Strong’s, put under 
severe restrictions. 'Tantalus-like, he could not 
partake of the tempting viands, which were 
apparently put to his lips only to be snatched 
away before he could taste them. He was 
warned beforehand that he must not eat any of 
the delicacies passed to him—cakes, preserves, 
pudding, or such other luxuries as marked the 
entertainment of guests! 

Like Lincoln, wherever young Marden went 
he found something to laugh at. His love of 
joking and his sense of humor were always 
breaking through, even in the most trying situ- 
ations. 

Recalling his life in the home of the worthy 
Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Chapman, he says: “They 
were a strange couple. I well remember the 
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impression they made on me the first day I saw 
them—the day I went to live with them. Mr. 
Chapman was a surveyor, a kindly, pleasant 
man, but of no force of character. His wife 
was his opposite in every respect. She was very 
short, while he was very tall, and proportion- 
ately large. In fact, he was almost twice as tall 
as his wife, and she was nearly twice as old as 
he. A couplet composed by their neighbors at 
the time of their marriage, I was told, fastened 
itself in my memory. It ran thus: 


Joshua Chapman, three times six and three, 
To Mary G. Bailey, twice as old as he. 


“Mrs. Chapman was of a fiery temperament, 
and when she got mad used to delight in pound- 
ing me on the back. At all events, this was her 
favorite method of punishing me, and I rather 
enjoyed the humor of it. I was then growing 
rapidly, and was so much taller than she was 
that she would have to stand on tiptoe to get at 
my back. She could not handle me very well in 
any other way, and the situation was so ludi- 
crous that I could hardly keep from laughing 
out loud. This, of course, would have made her 
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angrier than ever. But I couldn’t help pictur- 
ing the comic appearance of the irate little 
woman, toeing like a Pavlowa in her frantic 
efforts to pummel my back!” 

Working from dawn till dark, with a little 
intermittent schooling in winter when there was 
no work to be done on the backwoods farm— 
barefooted and poorly clad—sleeping in an attic 
under the eaves, sometimes on the bare floor, 
without a mattress, the snow blowing over him 
and the cold so intense that he could hardly go 
to sleep, Orison struggled on toward adolescence. 

Altogether apart from physical suffering, the 
hardships of the body, cold, hunger, hard work, 
blows, there was a deeper sense of need growing 
steadily within the boy. His spiritual nature 
was crying out for food. His soul was starving. 

Deprived of his natural and inherited rights, 
those boyhood years, which should have been the 
happiest and most care-free of his life, were full 
of unsatisfied questionings, desires, longings, 
doubts and fears. There was no one to answer 
his questions; no one to allay his doubts and 
fears; no one to sympathize with his unspoken 
yearnings. The Church frightened and repellec 
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him. There was no one to whom he could turn 
for sympathy, for enlightenment, for love. 

Fortunately the boy had one outlet, one ref- 
uge from his misery,—an inborn love of Nature. 
To her, the universal Mother, in many a bitter 
extremity he turned for the mothering, the 
solace and comfort denied him on the human 
plane. 

“Everything in Nature seemed to speak to 
me,” he said, “to try to make up to me for my 
homelessness and loneliness. I loved every bit 
of it. Often in an ecstasy of emotion I would 
throw my arms around the trees and hug them. 
Natural objects seemed so near to me that I 
could feel my affinity, my kinship with them all. 
They filled me with a sense of the very presence 
of God, and I felt that I could read His 
thoughts in the flowers, in the grass, in the trees, 
in the birds,—in all the beauty He created. 

“Something spoke through all these things to 
me; gave me assurance and hope, and in a 
measure satisfied my hunger for love. When 
out in the sunshine, under the blue sky, I could 
not believe that I was left quite alone in this 
great universe, just because my father and 
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mother had left me. It did not seem right to 
me that I should be shut off from communica- 
tion with all who had any interest in me—fur- 
ther than getting everything possible out of me. 
Indeed, I fancied that I could feel the pulse of 
the unseen life, and that I could communicate 
with the spirit, the reality of my father and 
mother through the things I loved so much.” 

This love of Nature was a special refuge 
from the torment caused by Elder Strong’s ser- 
mons. While it didn’t quite settle his theological 
perplexities, it soothed his troubled young spirit 
and gave him a better conception of the true 
God. 

“IT could not understand,” he said, “how the 
Creator who made the wonderful landscape 
upon which I looked out—the great mountains, 
the beautiful valleys, and the lovely wild flowers 
which seemed to smile at and beckon me as 
though trying to make me understand their lan- 
guage—could cast into a lake of fire any of the 
creatures He had called into existence. I could 
not understand how a Being who made the 
beautiful sunlight, which spread warmth and life 
everywhere, and blessed everybody and every- 
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thing with its brightness and gladness, could 
have revengeful feelings towards me just be- 
cause I could not reconcile this discrepancy in 
His character. I only knew that I was happy 
when out in the fields or in the woods, listening 
to the birds and watching the butterflies and 
the bees gathering honey from the wild flowers 
whose fragrance and beautiful colors delighted 
my heart, and that I was miserable and un- 
happy when in the church, which Elder Strong 
called the ‘Gate of Heaven.’ To me it seemed 
much more like the gate of the opposite place, 
for its very walls echoed his brimstone sermons, 
thundering the doctrine which would damn peo- 
ple forever and forever. 

“IT used to dread leaving all the wondrous 
peace and loveliness of the out-of-doors and 
going into the gloomy church, where I heard 
only denunciations and threats of torture and 
punishment. 

“When out there with Nature, I loved God. 
When in there, listening to Elder Strong, I 
feared and shrank from Him. I couldn’t un- 
derstand Him. It seemed to me that the Cre- 
ator of everything good and sweet and beautiful 
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should be like His creation. I could not believe 
that the God who created Love also created 
Hate,—that the God who stamped beauty on 
everything I saw outdoors could be cruel, bitter 
and revengeful.” 

Nature was for him the great antidote to the 
gloomy orthodoxy of the religion of his youth. 
His love for it was a passion. It kept alive 
in him a belief in the beneficent Creator who 
planned and sustained the universe. 

While he dared not mention such heterodoxy 
to his elders, he thought how nice it would be 
if they would only worship out in the fields or 
on the mountainside on Sundays! He had heard 
them read from the Bible that Christ used to 
teach on the hillsides, by the lakes and the sea, 
out in the open. Why couldn’t the Elder do 
that? Why should people be forced to go out 
of God’s beautiful world,—away from the love- 
liness of brook and meadow, from the song of 
the birds, the fascination of the mountains, the 
sky, and the flowers,—into a church that was 
like a tomb to worship that same God who had 
made all the marvelous beauty and sublimity 
out-of-doors? Why should they be compelled 
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to leave that which was so grand and inspiring 
to go into a dark, gloomy church, without a sin- 
gle picture but that of the Savior on the cross? 
Why should people go to express the sublimest 
thing in them, to worship the ideal God, in such 
a forbidding place, with great high-backed pews 
and a pulpit which hid all but the head of the 
solemn minister in his solemn black clothes? 

Although such thoughts would come trooping 
through his mind in vague, shadowy form, they 
brought with them, too, an undefined sense of 
guilt. And he felt that there must be something 
wrong in his being so glad to get out of church 
on Sundays that, when going after the cows in 
the evening, he used to run in the pasture with 
all the joy and gladness of an imprisoned bird 
let out of its cage. 

How this early love of Nature deepened with 
the years and ministered to soul and body is 
evidenced again and again in his books and edi- 
torials. A short time before his work on earth 
was finished, in an editorial on “The Value of an 
Education,” he wrote: 

“In exploring the wonders of our country in 
those sections where Nature has been permitted 
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—as Montaigne expresses it—‘to take her own 
way, I once had an experience which made an 
indelible impression on my soul. 

“I was going through the Yosemite region. 
After riding one hundred miles in a stage 
coach, over rough mountain roads, I felt so 
utterly exhausted that it did not seem possible 
for me to hold on to my seat while we covered 
the ten more miles that lay between us and our 
destination. But we toiled on and at length 
reached the summit of the mountain. 

“Never shall I forget the sight that greeted 
my eyes on looking down. The sun, just break- 
ing through the clouds, which until then had 
hung over the landscape, shone out in all its 
noonday splendor on the wonderful Yosemite 
Falls and the surrounding scenery. Spread out 
below us, above us, around us, there was re- 
vealed a picture painted by the Almighty Him- 
self,—a picture of such rare beauty and _ pic- 
turesqueness, of such marvelous form and color- 
ing, such an infinite variety of texture and tint- 
ing that my soul was ravished. Every particle 
of the fatigue, brain fag, and muscle weariness, 
which had threatened physical collapse, van- 
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ished. My whole being thrilled with a winged 
sense of sublimity, grandeur, and beauty which 
I had never before experienced. I felt a spir- 
itual uplift which brought tears of joy to my 
eyes. I seemed to stand in the visible presence 
of God, in the very Holy of Holies. 

“In that moment’s spiritual vision a new life 
had entered into me. I had been recreated. All 
my hurts were healed. A new ambition surged 
through me, filled me with a desire to attempt 
great things,—to do something bigger than I 
had before thought possible to me. Like the 
mythological giant, Antzus, whose strength was 
renewed every time he touched his Mother 
Earth, I felt a new and wonderful strength 
throbbing through my veins,—I was a new man! 

“Said the Psalmist: ‘I will lift mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.’ 

“When we are jaded and worn from the 
strenuous life of the city; when exhausted after 
a year’s run, struggling with the daily problems 
of our vocation—toiling in office, in school, in 
factory or home, in big business, in studio or 
laboratory—at some profession or occupation— 
it is to the ‘everlasting hills’ we must turn for 
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help—for health, for physical and spiritual re- 
newal. We must go into God’s laboratory, the 
great out-of-doors, where Mother Nature will 
‘take her own way with us.’ 

“If we give ourselves to her unreservedly, she 
will lay her healing hand upon us, overhaul and 
repair our exhausted bodies, restore our flag- 
ging spirits—renew us physically and spiritu- 
ally—and, after a few weeks, send us back to 
our tasks, new men, new women.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OPEN ROAD 


HE transition from childhood to boyhood 

is one of the most interesting as well as 
trying periods of youth. Young Marden was 
greatly troubled by his experiences during these 
formative years—not only on account..of the 
gloomy outlook, but also because of the incon- 
sistencies of his dual nature, of which he began 
to be conscious. 

Some days he would feel sullen, bitter, re- 
sentful; so discouraged that even Nature her- 
self did not seem to soothe him. He would feel 
so blue and downhearted that he scarcely re- 
alized that the sun still shone at mid-day. One 
day he would be in harmony with all Nature, 
with everything and everybody; the next, he 
would be out of tune, at odds with the whole 
universe. 

He could not understand the strange contra- 
diction in his nature; he would say to himself 
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nothing new had come into his life while he 
was sleeping; then why should everything be 
changed in the morning? Why should he say 
and do the things to-day that nothing would 
have tempted him to say and do yesterday,— 
things at which his better nature revolted? 
Were there two Orison Mardens, and did they 
change places while he slept or when he awoke 
in the morning? Or did they glide so imper- 
ceptibly into each other that he was not aware 
when the transformation took place? 

He was uneasy, at war with himself, full of 
vague, undefined desires, longings, and ques- 
tioning. New faculties were clamoring for rec- 
ognition; latent mental powers were stirring in 
him, dimly reaching out for expression. Al- 
though shut away from the companionship of 
educated, cultured people, and deprived of 
books or reading and of every sort of mental: 
culture and development, he still had something 
within which was, as yet, unconsciously groping 
toward the light. Transcending all physical 
changes and emotions, deep down in the very 
foundation of his being, there was growing 
within the boy a purpose as strong, a will as 
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adamant as the granite of his native hills. A 
spirit was quickening within him that would one 
day lead him out of bondage and push his hori- 
zon far beyond the hills of Thornton Gore and 
the surrounding country. 

The first fruit of the new spirit, and the first 
step to the larger life awaiting him beyond the 
hills, was a determination to run away. He 
had heard that “God helps those who help 
themselves.” He would help himself, then, for 
he could see no hope for improvement in his 
condition while he remained where he was. 
This was borne in upon him by an incident 
which carried both disappointment and convic- 
tion to his soul. 

A. farmer who lived some miles across the 
river from the place he then called home prom- 
ised the lad that, if he would get his cows and 
sheep home for him during the summer, he 
would pay him liberally. Delighted at the pros- 
pect of earning something, Orison engaged to 
do this extra work after his regular daily stunt. 
It was a four-mile tramp for the barefooted 
youngster every evening, and he seldom got 
home until long after sundown. 
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Although plentifully experienced in hard 
work, he had had no experience in selling his 
services and so failed to make a definite bargain 
with the canny New England farmer. Imagine 
his chagrin when in the Autumn, with high 
hopes, he called on his new employer for pay- 
ment for his Summer’s work and received the 
munificent sum of twenty-five cents. 

Nevertheless, this fateful “quarter” was the 
determining factor in closing the door on Slav- 
ery and eventually opening the door to Freedom. 

He had been two years with his present “mas- 
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ter,’ when, one Sunday, while the family was 
at church, he stole away after the morning ser- 
mon, returned to the house, and entered by a 
window which had been left unfastened. Gath- 
ering together his few personal belongings and 
tying them in a bundle, with a regretful look at 
the little red trunk and the gun which his 
father had left him, the young adventurer made 
for the open road. 

When the folks returned from church they 
found the door locked and a window open, but 
no hired boy. They were greatly distressed, he 
afterwards learned, when they discovered that 
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he was not in the house. They feared that he 
had met with some accident—had been killed, 
perhaps, or drowned. They dragged the river 
and the near-by lake, but without result. Their 
consciences, perhaps, troubled them, but too late, 
for the boy had gone out of their lives forever. 

While they searched for him, the fugitive, 
with a light heart, hoping for better luck than 
had thus far befallen him, trudged along the 
open road that led to the undiscerned “future. 
None of us can see very far along this road, but 
to youth it is always luminous with the rosy glow 
of hope. No matter what may be behind, no illu- 
sion has been lost, and its possibilities stretch 
beyond the horizon—limitless, glorious! 

Walking much of the way through the woods, 
gathering berries to appease his hunger, and 
sleeping in a barn that night, he found himself 
next day in a place called Mad River Valley. 
Delighted with its picturesqueness, he decided to 
halt there and look for work in an old-fashioned 
saw-mill which attracted his attention. 

“The mill,” he says, “was situated in a deep 
valley, near a granite dam across Mad River. 
This wild, treacherous stream was often swollen 
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to a torrent by reason of the enormous water- 
shed created by the mountains on either side for 
a distance of twenty-five miles. 

“On one side of the valley a great bluff 
loomed like a towering giant that seemed to 
touch the sky. On the opposite side Bald Nob 
lifted its mighty bare head into the clouds, while 
its face, veiled in mist and fog, was often com- 
pletely hidden from those who dwelt in the 
valley. Great forests of spruce and pine car- 
peted the shaggy sides of the mountains with a 
richness of green that shaded off into an infinite 
variety of tints. 

“The river, which was so low in summer that 
we could cross it almost anywhere without wet- 
ting our feet, was full of tremendous boulders, 
huge chasms, and great holes. Here, in summer- 
time, we used to fish for the shy trout. 

“Great eagles could nearly always be seen 
circling around the towering cliffs. Loons, part- 
ridges, wild geese, wild ducks, and a great vari- 
ety of other birds inhabited the place. Nature 
seemed to be especially kind to this valley, for 
there were all sorts of wild flowers as well as 
wild birds. In fact, I never saw anywhere else 
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such a wonderful profusion and variety of beau- 
tiful wild flowers as there were in Mad River 
Valley. 

“Red deer roamed the hills, and black bears, 
foxes, and wild cats constantly menaced the 
farmers, whose clearings dotted the entire val- 
lay. They had hard work to protect their sheep 
and lambs from the bears, and their chickens, 
turkeys, and other fowl from the foxes.” 

The owner of the saw-mill, whose name was 
Foss, was not very encouraging when Crison 
applied to him for a job. He looked the boy 
over, and although he was fourteen and very tall 
for his years, Foss said he wasn’t big enough to 
do the work he wanted done. He admitted that 
he had a place for a man, but not for a boy, for, 
he remarked, “It takes a stout man to handle 
this timber.” Moreover, he seemed suspicious 
of a “runaway boy,’—for Orison had not tried 
to conceal the fact that such he was. He plied 
him with all sorts of questions, asking who he 
was, where he had come from, what he had been 
doing, why he had run away,—in short, the man 
wanted to know his whole history. 

Impressed by the boy’s earnestness and evi- 
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dent sincerity, the man finally agreed to let him 
try the work until he could get a chance to find 
something else. Nor did he lose any time in 
putting him in harness. After dinner he was 
taken to the saw-mill and set to work. 

The mill was an old-fashioned one, with an up- 
and-down saw, which cut through the big logs at 
a snail-like pace. While it was making its long 
journey to and fro, the boy was instructed to 
keep bunching shingles, which were thrown 
down in a pile by the man who tended the shingle 
saw. When the saw approached the end of the 
log, he had to run the carriage back, take the 
tacks out of the log, set it for a board plank, 
timber, or whatever they were starting, start it 
going again, put the lumber on the pile, and then 
go back to his shingles. 

This was his work at the mill from seven 
o’clock in the morning until after dark, with one 
hour for dinner. In addition, he had to milk the 
cows, drive them to pasture, take care of a horse, 
and help about the house. He got the wood in 
for the night, split the kindling wood for the 
morning fire, and did other chores. 

With this daily program marked out for him, 
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there seemed little doubt that his new employer 
would get liberal returns out of his scant invest- 
ment in the boy. In truth, the outcome of his 
runaway adventure was so far removed from the 
rosy vision he had cherished while traveling the 
open road to what he fondly believed would be 
Freedom, that Orison decided to communicate 
with his guardian. This only brought more dis- 
appointment, more disillusionment, ending in his 
being regularly engaged as Mr. Foss’s.“hired 
boy.” 

As he grew larger, his work equaled that of a 
man, and, in addition, he had to bear the brunt 
of his employer’s temper, which seems to have 
been extraordinarily violent. When angry—and 
the merest trifle would put him in a rage—he 
would beat dumb animals without mercy. While 
in the grip of those fits of fury, the man seemed 
bereft of reason, and he didn’t care how he in- 
jured his cows, horses, oxen, or other animals 
in venting his rage on them. Not only the hired 
boy, but also his wife and children, everybody 
about the place, feared him, and did not dare 
cross him when in his temper, for they couldn’t 
tell what he might do. 
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If, while milking, a cow should switch her tail 
in his face, or kick the pail over, in trying to 
keep away the flies in summer, he would beat the 
poor animal with a fence stake, a piece of board, 
or anything else he could lay his hands on. In 
this way he would sometimes break a cow’s ribs. 
He was just as cruel to the horses and oxen. 
When going up a steep hill near the saw-mill 
with a load of lumber, if anything angered him, 
he would run the sharp brad which he had put 
at the end of the goad stick its entire length 
fully three-quarters of an inch, into the animal’s 
side, until the blood would run down upon the 
snow. ‘This he would do when the oxen were 
pulling every ounce they could bear. 

Yet withal, it appears that Mr. Foss, like most 
men of violent temper, had a kindly vein in his 
nature, even at intervals had spasms of generos- 
ity. He also seemed to be very pious, and had 
family prayers morning and evening, with the 
reading of a chapter from the big family Bible. 

Mrs. Foss was even more strict than her hus- 
band in the observance of all religious rites and 
dogmas, and was fond of asking neighbors who 
dropped in, “how they enjoyed their mind,” “if 
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they had made their peace with Jesus,” and “if 
they were considering their later end nowadays?” 
She would admonish the young women not to 
be frivolous, but sober and devout. 

Card playing and dancing were anathema in 
the Foss household, and Orison was soon given 
an opportunity to see how Mrs. Foss regarded 
these amusements. 

“During the busy season in the mill,” he says, 
“we always had one or two extra hired men who 
boarded with us. Never shall I forget the scene 
in the Foss home when one of these men, in 
taking off his coat before dinner—they always 
ate in their shirtsleeves—dropped a pack of play- 
ing cards on the floor. At sight of them, Mrs. 
Foss actually turned pale as a ghost. She could 
not have been more shocked had Satan himself 
appeared on the scene. For a while she was too 
much disturbed to speak, but when she finally 
recovered her voice she broke into a passionate 
tirade against card-playing. She told the man 
that she wondered he wasn’t afraid of being 
struck by lightning while carrying those devilish 
things in his pocket, adding that it was bad 
enough to carry the cards around with him, to 
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say nothing of playing the terrible games which 
had worked more ruin than anything else in the 
world, excepting, perhaps, drink and dancing. 

“The man felt abashed and _ humiliated, 
whether from a sense of guilt, or because he had 
been caught with the cards and lectured before 
the others, didn’t seem clear. At all events, he 
got up from the table and, much to Mrs. Foss’s 
delight, threw the offending cards in the fire. 
She felt, perhaps, that she was instrumental in 
‘snatching a brand from the burning.’ 

“Later in the season we were all invited to an 
‘apple bee,’ where Mrs. Foss got another oppor- | 
tunity to do missionary work. An apple bee was 
an informal gathering of neighbors for work and 
play. When I was a boy it was the custom all 
through New England for neighbors to go 
around from house to house to help pare one 
another’s apples, and then string and hang them 
up near the ceilings to dry. 

“After we had finished paring the apples, some 
of the young people got up and began to waltz 
in the kitchen. Mrs. Foss seemed even more 
shocked at this than at the cards, and delivered 
her regular sermon on the evils of dancing. She 
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told them that dancers were marked for the devil, 
that dancing was his own pastime and was the 
beginning of a terrible downfall. In fact, she 
declared that no one who danced was fit to be 
recognized by decent people, but that they should 
be condemned as enemies of mankind!” 

The outlook in the new home to which Fate 
had driven Orison was far from reassuring. His 
ill luck in getting into places where hard work 
and scant fare were the rule was consistent. He 
was getting his training in a school that makes 
or breaks a-boy’s will, that molds a man or a 
weakling according to the material it has to 
mold. 

The faculty of making the most of every gleam 
of sunshine, of every opportunity to brighten 
and broaden his life that came his way, stood by 
him here as elsewhere. And there were amelio- 
rations even in the Foss home. They did much 
not only to make life endurable, but also to 
open the door to the big world of Opportunity 
that lay beyond the horizon of the New Eng- 
land hills. 

Chief among these was the chance given him, 
in the intervals of work, to attend school. This 
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is gathered from the following letters, written 


half a century later: 
West Pawlet, Vermont. 
Nov. 14, 1916. 
Dear Doctor Marpen: 

Do you remember, fifty years ago, going to school 
at Mad River, and Nellie Rowe, the teacher? 

The writer is that teacher, now Nellie Rowe Horner. 
I have been much interested in reading of your success, 
and can hardly realize that the boy who used to walk 
such a long distance to school when it was freezing 
cold, and after a morning of hard work, has become the 
Doctor Marden I read about in newspapers and maga- 
zines. I read your first book, “Pushing to the Front,” 
and knew you had gained by experience that which 
enabled you to write such an encouraging book for 
boys. 

I taught school for twenty-five years, and, every 
term I taught, told my pupils about you, hoping to 
encourage some of them to “Push On.” 

I hope that your health is good and that you may 
be able to write many more books; also that you 
haven’t forgotten the little old schoolhouse at Mad 
River and the teacher who didn’t know much. about 
teaching at that time, but thought she did, and signs 
herself, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) A. E. Horner. 


In reply Doctor Marden said: “I certainly do 
remember my teacher, Nellie Rowe, and your 
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letter brought back to me many pleasant mem- 
ories of the old Mad River schoolhouse from 
which the boys used to tear the clapboards for 
kindling wood. 

“For years I have been gratified every little 
while by receiving letters from men and women 
who attended school with me when a boy, and I 
was greatly pleased to hear from you. Should 
you ever come to New York I would be very 
glad to see you.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
TWO FRIENDS—HUMAN AND CANINE 


N his little book, “I Had a Friend,” Doctor 

Marden says: “I regard him as my best friend 
who stimulates me to think the higher thought, 
to do the helpful deed, which, without his in- 
spiration, would never have materialized. He is 
a real friend who touches my life to some pur- 
pose, who opens a little wider to me the doors of 
opportunity and makes a larger life possible.” 

Such a friend did he find in the Foss home at 
a most critical period in his life. The elder of 
Mr. Foss’s two daughters, Arabel, a girl of re- 
fined nature and high aspirations, was kind to 
her father’s “hired boy” and sympathized with 
him in his ambition for an education. She 
herself was hungry for knowledge and secretly 
cherished an ambition, opposed by her father, to 
go to Boston for study and self-improvement. 
Not since his father died had such a gleam of 
sunshine and happiness come into the gray life 
of the friendless orphan lad as this girl’s sym- 


pathy and friendship brought him. 
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Older by some years and more mature than the 
boy, she helped and encouraged him to read, and 
to find books wherever possible. So, like Abe 
Lincoln, he scoured the countryside for any stray 
books that were to be borrowed, and read them 
between-whiles in his attic, by the light of a tal- 
low candle, at early dawn, Sundays, when he was 
not doing chores, and at every odd moment he 
could get. 

Foss, who had as little sympathy with his 
daughter’s aspirations as with Orison’s, frowned 
upon all such nonsense as “book learnin’.” He 
boasted that he had none himself, that he had 
never gone to school but three months in his life, 
but that he could hoe his row with any of those 
who had their heads filled with such trash. A 
hard worker, he had no faith in anything but 
“rawbone labor,” as he called it, and he drove 
others as he drove himself. He resented Orison’s 
ambition for book “‘nonsense,” and saw to it that 
it didn’t interfere with the fullest performance 
of his tasks. 

He seemed to resent, too, another source of 
happiness and companionship that had come into 
the boy’s life, his little dog, Ring. Although, for 
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some unknown reason, he allowed the dog to 
remain, he abused the poor animal at every 
opportunity. 

Next to the companionship of Arabel Foss, 
Orison prized that of Ring. He was as fond of 
dumb animals as he was of Nature, and often he 
risked arousing the fury of his master by trying 
to minister to the poor dumb creatures the latter 
had maltreated. He would steal to the barn, 
after dark, to bathe their wounds and apply what 
liniment or salves he could find to relieve their 
suffering. Upon Ring he poured out all the love 
of his starved young heart, and Ring responded 
with that whole-hearted canine devotion and 
faithfulness which so often put to shame a nar- 
rower human affection. 

During the winter season, work was harder 
for the youth than in summer. He rose at four 
o’clock in the morning, and, before breakfast, fed 
the oxen, took care of the rest of the stock and 
did some chores about the house. After break- 
fast he yoked the oxen to the big sled, and, tak- 
ing Ring with him, started for the logging camp 
in the mountains. There he labored until dark, 
hauling large spruce and hemlock logs down the 
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mountainside to the icebound river, to be ready 
to float to the mill during the spring freshets. 
While the young lumberman worked, Ring, 
wild with joy, gamboled about him and chased 
the squirrels up the trees or over the frozen snow, 
which, in some places, was four or five feet deep. 
When it came dinner time—and the worker 
was hungry long before noon—Orison would 
shovel the snow away from the side of a tree, 
build a little fire with dry sticks and branches, 
and thaw out his frugal dinner, which was often 
frozen solid. But the brown bread and baked 
beans of which it usually consisted, with some- 
times a bit of salt pork added, tasted very good 
to a boy with a voracious appetite and a dog 
equally hungry. For, although the boy didn’t 
always have as much as he would have liked, he 
never failed to share with his little dumb friend, 
often giving him more than a fair share. 
During the winter season the roads down the 
mountainside were so slippery that Orison was 
obliged to use a snub rope in moving the lumber 
over the steepest slopes. Describing what lum- 
bermen call “snubbing,” he says: 
“T had a large two-inch rope, about one hun- 
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dred and fifty feet long, one end of which I 
would make fast to the sled, and then wind the 
rope several times around a tree. While I held 
the loose end in my hands, my assistant would 
drive the oxen down the mountainside. After 
we had gotten down one hill we would often have 
to change the rope to another tree, and so let the 
rope out down the steepest places until we got 
to the bottom. 

“Snubbing on the mountainside when a cold 
snap after rain would make the roads as smooth 
as glass was very dangerous. Once, while snub- 
bing on the steepest part of the mountain, the 
rope broke and the enormous load of logs rushed 
down with terrific speed, hurling the oxen around 
the sharp bend at the foot of the hill with such 
force that they were actually left hanging from 
their yokes, high up in the tree against which the 
load had struck. The poor animals were so ter- 
ribly injured that we were obliged to climb into 
the tree and knock them in the head to put them 
out of their suffering.” 

It was sometimes as late as ten o’clock when 
the boy had finished his chores and eaten his 
supper. After days of such strenuous toil the 
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nights seemed all too short; and when, in the 
cold, dark morning, his employer would call to 
him in his attic that it was time to get up, he 
could scarce believe that he had been more than 
an hour or two in bed. 

He suffered much from cold feet during those 
below-zero winters. The snow and rain would go 
through the holes in his cowhide boots, wetting 
his feet thoroughly, so that it was hard work to 
keep them from freezing. He would leave his 
boots in front of the fireplace to dry before going 
to bed at night, but most of the time they would 
still be wet when he put them on in the morning. 
Then, when he went out, they would freeze stiff 
and his feet would become sore and blistered. 
It was no use to speak about this, or to ask for 
new shoes. Foss would only bluster and protest 
that he didn’t know what the younger generation 
was coming to; that boys and girls wanted lux- 
uries that would have been considered ridiculous 
in his boyhood. Or he would say sneeringly: 
“What next? You will be wanting an overcoat 
yet and a horse to carry you to the mountain!” 

There were occasions when he asked for clothes 
when blows took the place of sneers and taunts. 
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One winter, feeling that, since he did so much 
hard work without adequate compensation, he 
should at least be given enough clothes to keep 
him warm, he asked for some heavy flannels and 
an overcoat. The man went white with rage, 
called him a lazy, good-for-nothing, and, taking 
down a big rawhide whip from over the fireplace, 
chased him from the house. 

Although temptation to rebellion against such 
treatment must have been steadily growing 
within him, there seemed as yet no way of escape 
from his intolerable position. Then something 
happened that put all thought of escape out of 
his head for the moment, and for months to come. 
He lost his little friend Ring! 

The poignancy of this tragedy—for it was a 
real tragedy in the boy’s life—deeply affected 
him. Ring was the one living creature who 
looked up to him and loved him more than any- 
body or anything else in the world. The little 
dog was his chum, his confidant, his loyal friend, 
who, if need be, would sacrifice his life for him. 
When Ring had trotted at his heels or seampered 
in front of him, he felt the solace, the joy of 
companionship. Again and again he had shared 
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his last morsel with his loyal friend. When the 
snow had seeped in through the cracks in the 
attic, Ring had nestled at his feet on the bed, and 
they had helped to keep each other warm. They 
had shared each other’s joys and sorrows. They 
had understood each other’s language, and with 
the dog the boy seemed to have lost a part of 
himself. 


“It does not seem possible, 
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said the man, in 
after years, “that a dog and a boy could become 
so attached to each other as we had, but he.really 
seemed a part of myself. Many a night I went 
to bed hungry because I shared my supper with 
him. But he always seemed to understand, and 
he was so grateful for it all that I never be- 
grudged him anything I had.” 

It was night when he discovered his loss and 
too late to make any effective efforts to find his 
“dumb brother.” He had gone all around the 
mill and the farm, as far as it was safe to go at 
night, whistling and calling to him, but without 
result. Heartsick, he went up to his attie, but 
vowed to himself that he would find Ring—if 
he were alive. 

The boy undressed and went to bed, but he. 
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could not sleep. For hours he lay awake, tortur- 
ing himself with the thought of what might have 
happened to Ring. He knew that, if alive and 
at liberty, his pet would find his way back to him. 
Since he hadn’t returned, something dreadful 
must have happened. Perhaps somebody was 
holding him prisoner, and he couldn’t get back. 
Then he would picture Ring tugging at his chain, 
and howling and whining for his master, until 
the boy writhed in his helplessness to succor the 
poor animal. 

Next he would start up at the thought of a 
new horror. Perhaps Ring had been caught in a 
trap. There were many of them set for the wild 
animals which, desperate with hunger, often 
made raids upon the valley in winter time. Or 
mayhap he had been torn to pieces by one of 
these hunger-maddened creatures! 

As Arabel was the only one of the family 
who had a fellow feeling with Orison in his as- 
pirations for an education, so was she the only 
one who sympathized with him for “being such a 
fool as to make all that fuss about a dog.” Her 
mother told him that he “must be crazy,” and 
that “the dog was no good anyway.” The girl 
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herself had very little opportunity to see him, 
but whenever she could get a moment alone with 
him, she told him how sorry she was, and how, if 
she could help him in any way to find Ring, she 
would do so. 

Sunday was about the only day he got an op- 
portunity to make a special search for the dog. 
At the time of his disappearance, Orison had 
gone to the neighbors all around to question them 
as to whether they had seen Ring, and to beg 
them to be on the lookout for him. Over hills 
and mountains, upstream and downstream, in 
the dense forest and in the open clearings, every- 
where he could go, he patiently searched for his 
lost comrade. 

Months went by and he was beginning to lose 
hope of ever seeing him again. It was a holiday 
—the Fourth of July. He had tramped many 
miles through forests and over mountains to a 
lonely valley, apparently uninhabited. There he 
stopped, whistled, and called loudly to Ring, as 
he had kept doing, at intervals, all through his 
search. He looked up to the hills in front of 
him. Something caught his eye. In an instant 
his heart was in his mouth. Could it be Ring? 
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He dared not hope. But again he whistled and 
called him by name. Then something that was 
moving stopped instantly, threw up its head, and 
looked in the direction whence the sound came. 
The boy whistled again and called aloud,— 
“Ring! Ring!’ The little animal leaped into the 
air and came bounding toward the boy with light- 
ning speed. In a moment it was in his arms, 
licking his face and whimpering with joy. It 
was Ring! 

Orison sat down with the dog in his arms and 
cried like a baby. It would be hard to tell which 
was the happier, the boy or the dog. Both were 
so overcome with emotion that they didn’t notice 
the boys who were coming down the hillside after 
Ring. Orison couldn’t take his eyes off his 
newly recovered treasure, and the dog gazed into 
the eyes of his newly found young master with 
the pathetic devotion and gratitude that only a 
dog can show. They had a few moments of ab- 
solute joy. Then came the boys! 

They had kidnapped Ring. In chasing some 
wild creature of the woods, he had wandered a 
great distance away from the mill. Farmer 
Webber’s boys ran across him, patted him, and 
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lured him to their home. There he was kept by 
force, and when the boys took him out in the 
woods they watched him very closely, lest he 
should run away. 

They came rushing toward Orison and his dog, 
insisting that Ring was theirs and that they must 
have him. Orison would not give him up, but 
consented to go with them to the Webber home, 
feeling sure that the farmer would willingly give 
up the dog to his rightful owner. 

He was mistaken. Farmer Webber..would 
not admit his ownership. To every appeal of 
Orison he said no. He claimed that the dog be- 
longed to them, that they wanted him, and meant 
to keep him. The children had become attached 
to him; he watched the premises at night, and as 
they lived up in the woods so far away from 
neighbors, he could not think of letting him go. 

The boy just as steadfastly refused to give up 
his dog, and when they tried to take him away, 
Ring clung closer and closer to his master. 
Physically, however, the boy was no match for 
the man. He forcibly took the dog from him, 
put a rope about his neck, hauled the quivering 
animal away, and tied him to a tree. 
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Heart-broken, the boy turned away, feeling 
doubly desolate in having found his little friend 
only to lose him again. But, with the tears 
streaming down his face, as he started back on 
the long, perilous homeward journey, he resolved 
that, even if it took years, he would never give 
up until Ring was again his. 

After some days of thinking and turning over 
various schemes in his mind, he decided to go to 
Webber and try to buy his dog back from him. 
He told the man that, if they could agree upon a 
price, he would sign a contract, binding himself, 
at any sacrifice, to pay every cent of it. He was 
getting only small wages in cash at the time. 
But what did that matter? He cared not what 
the cost, he must earn the price of Ring’s ransom. 

It was at this crisis that Arabella Foss came 
to his aid. When he told her all about finding 
Ring, Farmer Webber’s refusal to give him up, 
and what he was planning to do, she at first tried 
to dissuade him from his plan. She thought that 
Webber would ask an exorbitant price, and that, 
anyway, working as he did, it would be impos- 
sible for him to get time to earn the money. But, 
when Orison refused to be moved from his pur- 
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pose, she insisted on going over the mountains 
herself to plead with Webber to make the ran- 
som as reasonable as possible. One day, when 
her father and mother were away from the home 
on business, she managed to get to his place with 
a neighbor who happened to be going in that 
direction with his team. 

Webber was resolute in getting all he could, 
and with their joint efforts the best bargain the 
boy and girl could make was set forth in the fol- 
lowing contract which Webber signed that day 
and gave to Arabel for Orison: 

In consideration of the promise of Arabel Foss to 
give music lessons to my daughter once a week for 
twelve weeks, I agree to accept twenty-five dollars in 
cash from Orison Marden in payment for Ring. 

(Signed) Joun WesBER. 


Arabel, who was very fond of music, had 
bought a parlor organ on the instalment plan. 
Whenever he had had an odd bit of leisure 
Orison had picked blueberries on old Bald Nob, 
to help her meet her instalments. Therefore, 
she had generously offered to give Webber’s 
daughter music lessons, so as to help Orison pay 
Ring’s ransom. 
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The boy was delighted at the prospect of get- 
ting Ring back. But how could he earn twenty- 
five dollars? That was the rub. It was an enor- 
mous sum in those days, a fortune, for a boy situ- 
ated as he was. However, the will to do was 
there—and the will to succeed is half the battle 
in whatever we undertake 

He decided that, if Mr. Foss would permit 
him, he would make cider and sell it to the Comp- 
ton Village people. When he was through with 
his day’s work he could pick the apples by the 
light of a lantern. 

Foss made a bargain with him, allowing him 
the apples and the use of the cider mill if he 
would agree to give him a certain percentage of 
the cider. To this the boy assented. He boiled 
the cider down by using the slabs and waste 
lumber from the mill. 

So much overwork at night began to tell upon 
his health, but he managed to make quite a num- 
ber of barrels of cider. Apples were plentiful 
that year, however, and after paying Foss his 
percentage and another toll to one of the neigh- 
bors for carting the cider to the village, he netted 
only about ten dollars from his enterprise. 
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This was not half the sum required, but his 
optimism visualized the other fifteen dollars as 
already won. His hope and confidence rose, and 
the assurance of being able to get Ring back was 
a stimulus to renewed effort. He knew he would 
succeed, and although there was not left a single 
spare moment in which to hunt for books, his 
mind was again free to think along his favorite 
lines, how to get an education, how to push his 
way beyond the limitations that hemmed him in 
from all that his soul desired. 

He spoke out of the fullness of experience 
when, in after years, he wrote: “Our mental 
attitude, our heart’s desire, is our perpetual 
prayer which Nature answers. She takes it for 
granted that we desire what our heart asks for, 
that what we want we are headed toward, and 
she helps us to it. People little realize that their 
desires are their perpetual prayers, not head 
prayers, but heart prayers, and that they are 
granted.” 

Nature at the start had given him a logical 
mind. He knew that, just as all the longing in 
the world would never bring Ring back to him 
without paying the full price of his ransom, so 
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the longing for an education without determined 
effort to realize it would be but idle dreaming. 

His power of visualization was one of the most 
potent factors of his success in realizing his 
dream to benefit men. He believed, with Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, that: 


The thing thou cravest so waits in the distance, 
Wrapt in the silence unseen and dumb, 
Essential to thy soul and thy existence,— 
Live worthy of it, call, and it shall come. 


CHAPTER IX 
A BOOK THAT MARKED A TURNING POINT 


AMUEL SMILES—or “Self-Help-ful 
Smiles,” as Rudyard Kipling happily called 
him—said: “A book written two thousand years 
ago may fix the purpose of a life.’ Probably 
the first book of its kind ever published, it would 
be interesting to know how many young lives 
were fixed in their purpose by the reading of his 
own “Self Help.” Certain it is that it first 
stirred the literary impulse and fixed the pur- 
pose of the boy who later became the “American 
Smiles,” the inspirer of millions of other readers. 
Samuel Smiles was the first literary hero, the 
first great inspirer of young Marden. The read- 
ing of “Self Help” was the great event of his 
youthful life, the event which crystallized that 
thing in the distance, “wrapt in the silence un- 
seen and dumb,” which was awaiting his call. He 
came upon the book by chance, having found it 
stowed away in somebody’s attic. It was in a 
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ever gave a greater thrill of joy to the heart of 
its possessor than the discovery of this tattered 
volume gave to the heart of the backwoods boy: 

“That fateful red-letter day when I happened 
to get hold of Smiles’s ‘Self Help’ marked the 
turning point in my life,” he said, years later. 
“T felt like a poor man who has just by accident 
discovered a gold mine. 'The book was a per- 
petual delight to me, and I treasured it as if it 
were worth its weight in diamonds, reading and 
re-reading the precious pages until I had almost 
committed them to memory. 

“Boys and girls of to-day, living in the midst 
of great opportunities, surrounded by schools, 
libraries, all sorts of books and reading, and a 
multiplicity of educational facilities, can hardly 
understand what Smiles’s wonderful pages meant 
to a backward, green country boy. 

“T knew nothing whatever of the great world 
outside the hills of my native state. Up to that 
time I had not seen, perhaps, more than fifty 
different people at any one time. I had not seen 
a newspaper of any description, and not more 
than half a dozen books. As far as I can recall, 
the only book we had in the house was the Bible. 
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Neither my father nor my mother had obtained 
more than a very ordinary common school edu- 
cation; nor had I then met more than one or two 
persons who had more. I had no idea of the 
great cities of the world or of what was going on 
there. In fact, I thought the rest of the world 
was very much the same as that little, narrow, 
mountainous, rock-bound wilderness in which I 
had been born and reared. 

“One not brought up in a similar environment 
can hardly imagine what a revelation the book 
was to me. It opened the door of my narrow 
life and revealed to me a new world of which I 
had hitherto had no conception. It changed the 
whole current of my thoughts and my whole out- 
look upon life. The stories of poor boys climb- 
ing to the top so thrilled and inspired me that I 
then and there resolved to get out of the woods, 
—to get an education at any cost,—and to make 
something of myself! 

“Living in a very sparsely settled country, 
twenty-four miles from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, up to this time I had not dreamed that I 
could get a college education, or that there would 
be any chance for me to do more than make a liv- 
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ing at hard work as others all about me were 
doing. But after reading ‘Self Help’ something 
—a voice within,—kept saying to me: ‘There is 
a chance for you,—you can be somebody,—you 
can do something and amount to something.’ ” 

“The picture of Samuel Smiles in an old shed, 
talking to poor boys, gathered from the streets 
of London, about success in life, thrilled my im- 
agination! I could close my eyes and see him 
showing them their possibilities and pointing out 
that, though they were poor and apparently had 
no opportunity, they yet might become great 
men, even as other boys as poor as they who had 
done great things for the world and risen to 
distinction. 

“To me the little book was as the friction which 
awakens the spark sleeping in the flint, and I 
said to myself: ‘If those men Mr. Smiles de- 
scribes, who could do such wonderful things, as 
boys had no better chance than mine, why can’t 
I do something? I, too, must have a power to 
help myself that will do as much for me—if I 
can get hold of it—as the energy that they found 
in themselves did for them. 

“It not only awakened me to a knowledge of 
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my own possibilities, but also created in me a 
burning desire to develop them. It filled me 
with the hope that some day, perhaps, I might 
be able to do something that would stimulate and 
encourage poor American boys like myself to 
develop and make the most of all the powers 
God had given them. In fact, I even then con- 
ceived the bold idea that I might in the future 
write something that would help others! Later 
I began to get together material for a book 
which, I dreamed, might some time be to Amer- 
ican boys what Smiles’s ‘Self Help’ had been to 
English boys,—what it had been to me. The 
reading of the book filled me with such a deep 
sense of gratitude to the author and to the 
Author of my being that I longed to show my 
gratitude and appreciation.” 

In after years, when the great world of books 
and of men had been opened to him, he had other 
heroes, but none ever came closer to his heart 
than the author of “Self Help.” He loved 
Emerson, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, the latter 
having been one of his instructors at Harvard, 
and Longfellow, Phillips Brooks, and others, 
but he always looked up to Samuel Smiles as his 
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liberator, as the one who first threw open the 
doors of his mental prison. He never lost an 
opportunity of acknowledging the debt that he 
felt he owed him. 

After the establishment of Success Magazine 
he paid this tribute to his memory: 

“It used to be common for men to have sev- 
eral vocations, and if they were men of sufficient 
caliber they would suceed fairly well in all; but 
the world has become so specialized in these 
strenuous electric days that it is rare for any- 
one to achieve marked distinction in more than 
one line. The late Samuel Smiles, however, the 
famous author of ‘Self Help,’ did a dozen dif- 
ferent things during the last seventy years, and 
all were well done. 

“For several years he was editor of the Leeds 
Times. He was a historian, traveler, writer of 
the life stories of well-known men, philanthrop- 
ist, skillful surgeon, moralist, poet, amateur 
painter, secretary of a great railroad company, 
and, many years ago, noted agitator with John 
Bright for the repeal of the corn laws. His 
books won him a competence, honors, and royal 
decorations at home and abroad. 
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“Such inspirational books as his ‘Self Help,’ 
which has been translated into seventeen lan- 
guages, have, doubtless, aroused the ambition of 
more young men and young women to do some- 
thing worth while than almost any other books. 

“But for ‘Self Help,’ probably the Success 
Magazine would never have seen the light, for 
the book was the first thing to suggest to its 
founder the idea of his life work. 

“The long life of Samuel Smiles’s books on 
humble themes, with no attempt at rhetorical 
flights, shows that the need exists for mspira- 
tional writers. The world needs more than any- 
thing else men like Smiles, who will arouse 
others to express the best that is in them, stim- 
ulate them to do the biggest, strongest thing 
possible to them, instead of being content with 
smaller, weaker accomplishment. 

“He was the great apostle of practical am- 
bition, self-betterment. Not to appeal to the 
imagination or to arouse the passions of his 
readers, but rather to arouse them to do the best 
of which they were capable—to struggle to be 
something and to do something worth while in 
the world—was his steadfast purpose. 'Thou- 
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sands of successful people owe their first start 
in the world to his great book, ‘Self Help.’ ” 

The immediate result of the reading of the 
volume in the case of Orison Marden, was the 
stirring up of his whole nature to active revolt 
against the conditions which held him in ignor- 
ance and bondage. 


CHAPTER X 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


EANWHILE, things were happening 

in the Foss family which had not tended 

to make the position of the “hired boy” more 
agreeable. 

Arabel, the eldest daughter, who sympathized 
with Orison’s aspirations, had very decided am- 
bitions of her own. She had taught several 
terms in a district school, and, with what she had 
saved out of her salary and what she had made 
by picking and selling berries, had enough money 
to pay for a term in school either in Boston 
or at the Academy in New Hampton. But 
her father absolutely refused to let her go. He 
flew into such a rage when she first broached the 
subject that she had to drop it. The girl did not, 
however, relinquish her determination to go to 
school; she decided to go without his consent. 

When her plans were matured, Arabel made 


Orison her confidant. She told him that she had 
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arranged to go to New Hampton and asked him 
to accompany her to the railroad station the fol- 
lowing evening, after supper. Although dread- 
ing what would happen when her father dis- 
covered her flight, Orison agreed to do what he 
could to help her. 

When Arabel’s absence was discovered the 
next morning, the scene that followed was more 
terrible than anything the boy had pictured. Mr. 
Foss’s anger made him for the time a madman, 
capable of any desperate deed. 

Suspecting Orison’s complicity in his daugh- 
ter’s disappearance, he at once rushed at him. 
The boy’s lightness and fleetness of foot enabled 
him to dodge his assailant, and he escaped from 
the house. Fearing that the man might do him 
some serious bodily injury, he fled to the mill 
as fast as his feet would carry him. 

Once there he began to work, turning bobbins, 
expecting every moment to see his employer 
enter. In a little while Mr. Foss appeared, and, 
his rage still at white heat, he stopped the ma- 
chinery of the mill and called to the boy to come 
from behind the lathe. 

A man named Durgin, who had been working 
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with the boy, interfered. He did not know what 
the trouble was, but being familiar with Foss’s 
ungovernable temper, and, seeing that the latter 
would not be responsible for anything he did in 
the mood he was in, Durgin stepped between him 
and Orison. Foss then stooped down, and, pick- 
ing up a block of bobbin wood from the floor, 
tried to throw it at the boy. Durgin caught his 
arm and warned him that if he attempted to in- 
jure the lad, he would knock him down. 

After a while Foss’s rage subsided. Orison 
and Durgin set the machinery of the mill going 
again and went on with their work. But after 
that Orison knew that he must lose no time in 
getting away from Foss. The man cherished a 
grudge against him—in fact, blamed him for his 
daughter’s act—and he could not feel safe in his 
house. He could not tell what would happen the 
next time Foss fell into one of his rages. Orison 
therefore began casting about for another job, 
and meanwhile continued in much trepidation 
and agony of spirit, to work at the Foss mill and 
on the farm. Then Fate again intervened and 
took a hand in shaping his future. 

A. few days after Foss’s attack upon him at 
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the mill, an accident occurred there which took 
him away from it forever. 

“T had gone to the mill about five o’clock in the 
morning,” he says, “to saw up some white birch 
blocks for bobbins. When the first block was 
nearly sawed and I was trying to hold the ends 
of both sides of the saw, the block slipped and 
my right hand struck the saw. I pulled my hand 
away as quickly as possible, but not before I had 
received a bad wound. The thumb was nearly 
cut off and dangled from the hand by shreds of 
skin and flesh. 

“Several arteries had been cut, and my first 
effort was to stop the flow of blood. Being alone, 
I managed with my left hand to tie a bandage 
about my wrist as tightly as possible, and then, 
closing down the mill, went to the house as 
quickly as I could. 

“The nearest physician was more than three 
miles away, and I was so weak from loss of blood 
when he came that he did not think it best to 
amputate the thumb. He said, however, that it 
was absolutely impossible to save it, but that he 
would let me rest until morning. 

“When he came in the morning he wanted to 
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give me chloroform because, he said, he would 
be obliged to amputate the thumb. I positively 
refused to take anything, or to let him touch the 
thumb. He protested, however, that the second 
joint was so crushed and mangled that he would 
be obliged to remove the splinters of bone. To 
this I assented, but refused to take the chloro- 
form, and held out my hand without assistance 
while he removed the several pieces of bone from 
the joint.” 

This accident rendered his thumb practically 
useless, and thereafter hampered him in using his 
pen. But it had an effect far beyond its physi- 
cal inconvenience, in bringing his mind to a focus 
on the desirability of an education, and on the 
ways and means of getting it. When he was able 
to use his hand again, the youth went to a neigh- 
boring farmer, and, explaining his situation, 
asked if he would not give him a place on his 
farm temporarily, without wages, until he could 
find something else to do The farmer agreed to 
do this, and Orison at once removed himself and 
his scant belongings from the Foss household to 
his new home. 

During the scant time he had attended school, 
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while working for Foss and the others to whom 
he had been bound out, he had learned little more 
than the three R’s. He longed for better and 
more advanced instruction than the remote dis- 
strict schools of New Hampshire afforded. 

With the object of securing such an oppor- 
tunity, young Marden walked many miles to the 
home of his guardian in order to have a personal 
interview with him. The youth was advancing | 
in his teens and felt that now or never he must 
forge ahead. 

To his great joy his interview with his guard- 
ian proved, in a measure, successful. By per- 
suasion he succeeded in winning his permission 
to attend Colby Academy, a preparatory school 
in New London, New Hampshire, for at least 
one term. That was enough for the present. He 
could scarcely contain his delight. Everything 
else was forgotten in the wonderful prospect his 
imagination saw opening before him. 

What mattered it that neither his guardian 
nor his wife could even understand his desire for 
higher education, that they discouraged his am- 
bitions and had little faith in his ability to make 
his dreams come true? How could those frugal- 
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souled, unimaginative people know of the vision 
that lived in the boy’s mind? What did they 
know of Samuel Smiles’s “Self Help’—of. the 
hopes and ideals and enthusiasms it had stirred 
to life in him? And what cared he about such 
foolish taunts as, “You'll never amount to a hill 
of beans, anyway!” Sensitive as he was by na- 
ture, he was too well used to abuse and slighting 
personal remarks, to allow them to disturb his 
faith in himself. 

“To hear that I never would amount to any- 
thing was no new thing for me,” he said, “In 
the five different places in which I had been 
bound out to service since my father’s death, it 
had been constantly dinned into my ears that I 
was ‘a good-for-nothing,’ that I would never 
amount to anything, and that all I was good for 
was to do the commonest kind of work. In fact, 
the suggestion of my inferiority was so impressed 
upon me in my boyhood, that it was difficult for 
me in after years to overcome it. The unfortu- 
nate suggestion seemed to be ingrained in the 
very marrow of my being, for all through the 
different stages of my career I used to be amazed 
at my successive promotions. Could it be that 
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the ‘good-for-nothing’ boy who had been told so 
often that there was no chance for anyone like 
him, away back in the woods, without friends or 
money, ever to do anything but work on a farm, 
or in a saw-mill in the forest—could it be that he 
was, in a measure, after all, succeeding in doing 
something he had longed to do—something he 
liked better than sawing wood, picking stones, 
milking cows, plowing, or pitching hay?” 

His experience in finding different ways for 
earning a little money when trying to recover 
his dog Ring from Farmer Webber had proved 
helpful, not only in increasing his resourceful- 
ness and his ability to earn, but also in buttress- 
ing his self-confidence. Moreover, the lessons 
learned from “Self Help” had sharpened his 
wits as well as his ambition. 

It heartened him to think that, a short time 
after reading Smiles’s book, he had, by dint of 
extra hard work and the most rigid economy, 
managed to scrape together two dollars—every 
cent of which he had spent in the purchase of a 
large blank notebook and some pencils. 

Besides, had he not with these literary tools 
actually made a beginning of his dream book— 
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the book that he was some day going to write to 
help other boys do what he was then trying to 
do? Yes, after much thinking and study, he con- 
cluded that he had found a fitting motto with 
which to dedicate this wonderful book that was 
to be; and in large letters at least an inch high, 
he had printed this motto on the opening page of 
his notebook: “Let every occasion be a great 
occasion, for you cannot tell when Fate may be 
taking your measure for a larger place.” 

He would make this a great occasion. Even 
one term at an academy would open the door 
to larger opportunities. He already saw himself 
forging ahead into the great open spaces of life 
that stretched beyond the horizon of his native 
hills. 

So, with hope singing in his heart, the youth 
worked with a will through the intervening 
Summer months, and in the autumn was ready 
to make his start in pursuit of knowledge. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE STRUGGLE FOR AN EDUCATION 


HE morning of Orison’s departure dawned 

clear and bright, with a stimulating fresh- 

ness in the mountain air. Dressed in his best suit 

—a coarse woolen shirt, a shabby coat and trou- 

sers, and a pair of cowhide boots,—behold him 

setting out for Colby Academy, some fifty miles 
away. 

When he arrived at his destination the simple, 
country-bred youth was bewildered at all he saw 
and heard. 

“That being my first exit from the wilderness,” 
he said, “I was surprised to find how many well- 
dressed boys and girls there were at the Acad- 
emy, many of them from cities, and all infinite- 
ly further advanced in their studies than I was. 
Up to that time I had not begun to realize that I 
was such an ignoramus, not having even a decent 
common school education. In fact, I was so far 
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in where I belonged, which was pretty far back 
in a district school.” 

This made trouble for him later. But he was 
so much larger than the young boys and girls 
with whom he really belonged that he took 
. chances on going into a class that was too ad- 
vanced for him. Naturally very bashful, he was 
acutely conscious that his uncouth clothes, to- 
gether with his unusual height, made him a 
conspicuous figure among his classmates. This 
added greatly to his embarrassment and awk- 
wardness, thus increasing the difficulties of his 
situation. 

He had hoped by dint of extra study to catch 
up with his class. But the odds against him were 
too great and, as time went on, he was disap- 
pointed to find that in spite of his strenuous 
efforts he was not making much headway. 

Realizing his backwardness even more fully 
than before, he wrote to his guardian, asking per- 
mission to remain another term at the Academy. 
His request met with a prompt refusal. Mr. 
Fifield not only told him that he must return 
home and go to work, but that if he should at- 
tempt to remain at school he would “post” him 
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in the local papers. That is, he would notify the 
public that he would not be responsible for any 
bills his ward might incur. 

Young Marden, determined to get an educa- 
tion, promised that he would not call on him for 
a dollar to pay his expenses. But apparently 
this did not alter Fifield’s decision, for, at the 
end of the term, his ward did not dare to return 
to his home, fearing that he would not be allowed 
to go back to school. 

In his dilemma he decided he would go to see 
General Luther McCutchins. He had heard him 
favorably mentioned for his kindness to boys 
working their way through school. To the Gen- 
eral he went, and told him his story. The General 
was deeply interested and immediately wrote to 
Mr. Fifield, requesting him to allow Orison to 
continue at Colby Academy, if he could manage 
to get along without any financial aid from him. 
His appeal evidently had some effect, for, al- 
though Fifield resented the interference of an 
outsider in his affairs, he offered no further op- 
position to his ward’s plans and left him to his 
own resources. 

During the summer vacation Orison worked 
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for General McCutchins, earning twenty dollars, 
which seemed a very great sum to him. He also 
took care of a barn, and did some kitchen work 
in a boarding house, thus earning his board, so 
that, when the fall term opened, he was able to 
go back and resume his studies. 

This initial success in his struggle for higher 
education greatly strengthened and encouraged 
the ambitious student. The sense of his indi- 
viduality was growing stronger. The feeling of 
personal responsibility was developing that con- 
sciousness of inward power which, later, he so 
insistently stressed in his writings. 

“You will be amazed,” he said, “‘to find how, 
the moment you cut off all outside assistance, you 
will be reinforced by a new power which you 
never before dreamed you possessed. But it will 
never come to your aid until you stop leaning 
and depending,— until you throw away all 
crutches and stand erect on your own feet.” 

Although still legally a minor, subject to his 
guardian’s control, he was deciding things for 
himself, and mapping out his course along his 
own lines. He had thrown away all crutches 
and was standing on his feet, alone. He secured 
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odd jobs around the Academy, doing chores, 
sawing wood, milking cows, waiting upon the 
students’ tables and washing dishes. At times 
he would get a chance to saw cord wood in the 
forest some distance from the Academy. In 
various ways he thus earned his tuition, board 
and lodging—the latter in a little attic room. 

It was uphill work, and with the time spent 
in the classroom, there was no leisure during the 
day to make up the deficiencies in his classes 
hanging over his head from the previous term. 
Consequently, he spent many hours studying far 
into the night by the light of a kerosene lamp. 
However, he was happy, for at last he felt that 
he was beginning to amount to something. 

“T managed to push ahead,” he says, “and con- 
tinually when reading and in my odd leisure 
moments, I was thinking of, and working on my 
dream book, adding new material to my note- 
book from every possible source. The motto I 
had printed on the opening page of this first 
notebook had a great fascination for me, and 
every night before going to bed I would turn to 
it and read it over and over again: “Let every 
occasion be a great occasion, for you cannot tell 
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when fate may be taking your measure for a 
larger place.’ This kept my ideal constantly 
before me, and, in some mysterious way which 
I did not then understand, the repetition of the 
words renewed my courage and strengthened my 
resolution some day to make my dream book a 
reality. With this thought in mind, I always 
carried a small notebook in my pocket, lest some 
stray suggestion or idea for the book would get 
away from me. On Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, when the Academy library was open, 
I searched eagerly for books which I thought 
would help me along the line of my ambition.” 

After working his way in this manner through 
two or three terms, he decided to leave the Acad- 
emy. His eyes were beginning to give him seri- 
ous trouble, and he found that his night study 
must be given up, at least for a time. Besides, 
the constant hard work, with the added mental 
strain of trying to catch up with his classmates, 
proved too much for his physical endurance. If 
he had entered on equal terms with his class- 
mates it would not have been so bad, for he 
would have had only to keep abreast of the les- 
sons from day to day. But the effort to do this, 
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while at the same time trying to make good in 
the subjects in which he was deficient—which 
meant every one in the class curriculum—was 
too much even for young Marden’s ambition. 
His health, and conditions generally, compelled 
him to leave school. 

At the close of the term he packed up his 
meagre belongings and once more started out— 
he knew not where. 

During the summer vacation he earned what 
he could at working on farms, in hay fields, in 
saw-mills and lumbering while he planned his 
next campaign for an education. 

The taste of learning he had obtained at the 
Academy had done more than whet his appetite 
for a better education; it had also given him the 
courage for new undertakings of which previous- 
ly he would not have dreamed. He decided that 
his next logical step would be to teach in a 
country school. 

His first efforts to get an appointment in a 
public school naturally met with failure, but un- 
daunted, he started a school of his own. Hir- 
ing an old shoe-shop, a one-room shack which 
stood over a brook, he drummed up ten or twelve 
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pupils and opened session. The schoolhouse was 
so rickety that, during recess, the pupils would 
improvise fish hooks with bent pins and fish for 
shiners in the brook beneath, through the holes 
in the floor! 

The young schoolmaster earned his board by 
doing outside work mornings and evenings, and 
thus cleared about twelve dollars a month by his 
venture. On the whole, he said, he was satisfied 
with the results of this independent undertaking, 
and his pupils also seemed well satisfied with the 
returns from their fishing business! : 

The inhabitants of the village in which the 
youth undertook to teach boys older than him- 
self used to relate an incident of a big boy flee- 
ing toward home with the pedagogue a close 
second, both hatless and making record time. 
What happened at the end of the run is not on 
record. The teacher’s work as a whole, however, 
evidently satisfied the parents, for they invited 
him to come back and open his school a second 
year. He had demonstrated his teaching capac- 
ity, and incidentally the stuff he was made of, 
by conquering some of the most unruly boys in 
the neighborhood. It brought him offers from 
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other schools in which he taught later, at various 
times, both before and after he went to his next 
academy, the New Hampton Institute. 

One of the schools tendered him was called 
the “Centre School,’ and was noted for its un- 
manageable pupils. A Dartmouth student, who 
had undertaken to subdue it, was carried out of 
the schoolhouse by the older boys, who even 
went the length of intimidating him with pistols. 
After this lively incident, he ‘decided that pru- 
dence was the better part of valor, and handed 
in his resignation. Young Marden was en- 
gaged by the selectmen of the town to take 
the Dartmouth man’s place when the next 
school term began. In the meantime, while 
working during the previous summer he had 
injured his right hand, so that he had to carry 
his arm in a sling. This was especially un- 
fortunate, as the selectmen, in choosing him 
for the position, had stated that they did not 
engage him “to teach books, but to keep order,” 
as they had not had order in the school for the 
past six years. 

“With my right arm in a sling,” said Marden, 
“T had some hesitation in undertaking this task, 
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but I would not back out. So, at the opening 
of the term, I called my school together on 
Monday morning. Nothing of special interest 
occurred that day. Now and then there was a 
giggle, and the faces of the boys wore an ex- 
pression of satisfaction, which seemed to say 
that they expected to have a good time with a 
master who wore his right arm in a sling.” 

There was very little talk of psychology in 
those days, and the belief then was—as it is 
to-day in the minds of many—that a physical 
conquest is the only thing that will make any 
impression on a bully. Moral suasion was not 
supposed to be of any use, and the child was not 
spoiled by sparing the rod. The new master was 
convinced that the only way to get control of 
his school was to show that he was not master 
in name only, but in reality. 

The next day trouble began. One of the 
“ugly” boys started it. He wanted to under- 
mine discipline. But the young master was 
ready for the emergency. He sent the offender 
out to get two good-sized birch sticks. Then, 
calling him to the front, he gave him a sound 
thrashing. “I knew,” he said, “that if I thor- 
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oughly conquered one of these boys my victory 
was won.” 

There was no doubt that the schoolmaster was 
equal to his job, even with one arm in a sling. 
The parents of the lad were inclined to make 
trouble over the affair, and complained to the 
school authorities about it. A number of the 
scholars stayed away from the school the follow- 
ing day. But the selectmen told Marden to keep 
cool and keep order. One of them said that, if 
necessary, he would go to the schoolhouse him- 
self and help the master maintain discipline. 

Marden thanked the selectman and as usual, 
seeing the humorous side of the affair, he added: 
“TI cannot say whether I shall be able to keep 
school or not, but I am sure I shall keep the 
schoolhouse, anyway, even if every one of the 
pupils should leave!” 

But as it turned out, he kept both the school- 
house and the school. 


CHAPTER XII 


“NO SURRENDER!” 


ANY years after he had conquered the 

difficulties that lay between him and the 
education he sought, Doctor Marden, in an 
article in Success Magazine entitled “No Sur- 
render!” said: 

“ “No surrender! must ever be the slogan of 
the man or woman who would overcome the 
obstacles that block the road to success. 

“The one who loses heart when he finds the 
way to his goal unexpectedly blocked—who waits 
for smooth conditions and favorable circum- 
stances,—will not go far in this world. Condi- 
tions will never be such that success in any field 
will be a walk-over. It is he who, at the start, 
makes up his mind to win in spite of adverse con- 
ditions—the man who, instead of surrendering 
to obstacles, rides over them,—that succeeds in 
life. The very struggle to overcome the obstacles 
in his way develops the power that carries him 
step by step to his goal.” 


No one has better known the truth of those 
128 
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words than the man who wrote them. His 
philosophy as well as his power had been de- 
veloped in the rough school of experience. There 
was no other way to his goal than to blaze his 
own path through his forest of difficulties. And 
at every forward step some new or unforseen 
hindrance had a way of presenting itself. 

While working his way through Colby Aca- 
demy, and afterward, he had comforted himself 
at many a crucial juncture with the thought 
that, when he had reached his majority, the road 
to an education would not be so hard. He would 
inherit enough from his father’s estate to enable 
him, perhaps, to go to New Hampton Institute 
and afterwards to college. He would have more 
time for study, too. All or nearly all of the day- 
light hours would not be crowded with the re- 
lentless struggle for food, clothing, and shelter. 
He would have more leisure to read and think, 
and to digest what he read; more time for social 
life; more opportunities to improve himself in 
every way,—in mind, in bodily health, and in 
personal appearance. 

Bitter was the disappointment that awaited 
him. 
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When twenty-one, he lost no time in waiting 
on his guardian to claim his inheritance. He 
was then informed that there was practically 
nothing coming to him. In fact, he received 
only a small fraction of the money he believed 
his father had left him, and when he appealed 
for justice to the probate judge, he obtained no 
satisfaction. The judge favored the guardian, 
and awarded him twenty-five dollars for his 
great kindness to the three orphan children! 

While trying to reason with his guardian 
about the accounts which, he suspected, had not 
been properly kept, Mrs. Fifield interposed 
with: “What do you want with money? It 
would do you no good if you had it, for you will 
never amount to anything! Why don’t you pat- 
tern after my son George, who is envied by all 
the boys and admired by all the girls in town?” 

George, who thought farming too hard work, 
had secured a position in Somerville, Boston, at 
a salary of forty dollars a month. He came 
home twice a year and, with his starched white 
collar and cuffs, necktie, and thin boots, seemed 
a veritable Beau Brummel to the gaping youth 
of the countryside. 
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Luckily, Orison had no yearning to pattern 
after this paragon. Now, with fifty dollars in 
his pocket, he started on his second academic ad- 
venture. He had determined to enter the New 
Hampton Institute, in New Hampshire. Walk- 
ing much of the way in order to save stage fare, 
he finally reached his destination. 

One can picture the tall, lean, awkward young 
man at this stage as a sort of replica of Gen- 
eral Thomas Jonathan Jackson, of whom a 
biographer said: “When ‘Stonewall’ Jackson 
reached West Point one could read in his awk- 
ward figure and in his grim face the determina- 
tion, ‘I have come to stay.’ ” 

Young Marden had gone to New Hampton, 
to stay, although he appeared even more out of 
place among the advanced students there than 
he had at Colby Academy. 

“With my coarse clothes and thick boots, I 
felt much out of place,” he said. “It seemed to 
me that I had never before seen such smart 
‘fellers’ as the seniors were. They carried canes, 
wore tall hats, and talked as if they knew every- 
thing. They could discourse learnedly for hours, 
on any question, in the society meetings. Neither 
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before nor since have I looked up to human be- 
ings as quite so irreproachable and awe-inspiring 
as were those young men. Could it be possible 
that three years in the Academy would trans- 
form rough, homely, threadbare, green country 
boys like myself, for instance, into such refined 
and polished gentlemen?” 

There was an offset, however, to the awe-in- 
spiring seniors, for he adds: “The Preceptress 
and Principal of the Institute were very good to 
me and encouraged me to go on with my studies. 
But there was one thing, I said to myself, I 
could not do, I could not go out before the class 
and declaim. When my name should be called 
and all eyes would be focused upon me, I would 
want to go through the floor. Nay, it would be 
even worse than that, for I would not be able 
to rise from my seat if thus called upon. So I 
went to the Professor of Rhetoric and pleaded 
with him to spare me this terrible ordeal. I told 
him that, if I were called upon to stand up and 
declaim before the class, I should be obliged to 
leave the Academy and would thus be deprived 
of my chance of an education. Finally, the kind- 
hearted professor consented to allow me to write 
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compositions in place of declaiming, and to 
release me from speaking as long as he could 
do so without serious protest from the other 
students.” 

He worked through his first term in New 
Hampton in about the same way as at Colby, 
adding to his program the ringing of the Acad- 
emy bell and sweeping floors. He also spent his 
vacation in the old way,—farming, haying, and 
lumbering,—trying desperately to save some 
money for the beginning of the next term. 

He had a lively recollection of his return that 
second term when a party of those awe-inspiring 
seniors drove by him in a mountain wagon on 
their five-mile ride from the station to the Aca- 
demy. Still sensitive to the difference between 
their appearance and his, he fancied he could 
hear them laugh at him as he trudged along, 
carrying all his possessions in a bundle. He 
walked to save the cost of riding, for he knew 
that he would need every bit of the precious 
capital which the summer’s work had netted 
him in addition to whatever he could earn as he 
went along. 

This term he branched out into a new busi- 
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ness. Although he knew nothing whatever about 
barbering, not even having been inside of a 
barber’s shop, he conceived the idea of opening 
one for his schoolmates. Dipping into his capital, 
he invested in a razor, a pair of shears, a comb, 
a wooden chair, and a yard of calico for a barber’s 
apron. Having installed these “properties” in 
his little attic room, he opened it as a tonsorial 
parlor, advertising by word of mouth van he was 
_ready for business. 

His first customer was a youth who was plan- 
ning to attend a ball that night. Seating him- 
self in the chair provided for apprenticeship 
victims the young man called to the amateur 
barber, “Come, get busy and fix me up.” 

“Realizing that I should probably cut my 
patron, I tore off bits of paper from a local 
weekly before starting to shave, and, whenever 
I drew blood,—which I did at least a half dozen 
times,—applied one of those pieces to the wound. 
"Twas years ago, but I have not lived long 
enough since to forget the expression on that 
young man’s face when he looked in the mirror. 
He was white as a sheet with anger, and I had 
hard work to pacify him. Finally I succeeded 
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in soothing him by putting an extra amount of 
oil in his hair. 

“This first shave naturally proved a very poor 
advertisement for me, so much so that I did not 
get another customer for several days. In des- 
peration I asked a student with very long, stiff, 
straight black hair to exchange hair cuts with 
me. He agreed. I knew no more of the science 
of ‘shingling’ hair then I did of shaving, and 
soon had the back of the fellow’s head looking 
like a stairway. The more I attempted to cut 
down the stairs, the greater became the number 
of steps. I continued cutting deeper and deeper, 
until I had just about done a scalp job. I knew 
it would never do to let him seek consolation by 
cross-haggling my hair, so I begged off. I stuck 
to the shop, however, improving with practice, 
until, at the end of the year, with my original 
razor and pair of shears, I had earned nearly one 
hundred dollars.” 

Trouble was brewing for the amateur barber 
in the rhetoric class. His fellow students had 
noticed that he was not called upon to declaim. 
He began to fear that the professor would speak 
to him about it. He did. One day he told him 
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that he could not be excused any longer from 
speaking, that the other members of the class 
were not willing that he should be exempted any 
more than anyone else. Besides, as the professor 
insisted, he was only increasing his bashfulness 
and further weakening himself by not at least 
making an effort to overcome it. 

“T pleaded,” he says, “that it was impossible 
for me to declaim, and that, if forced to do so, 
I should have to leave school. But it-was no 
use, for he was stern and paid no heed to my 
remonstrances. I saw that a crisis had come. It 
was a question whether I should leave the In- 
stitute and sacrifice what I had already accom- 
plished, or summon courage to go up on the 
platform and speak. It was up to myself to 
decide. 

“T went out into the woods, about a mile and 
a half from the school, and had a good heart-to- 
heart talk with myself, winding up something 
like this: “Now, Orison Marden, you are right 
square up against it. Either there is something 
in you, or there is not, and the quicker you find 
out the truth the better. If there isn’t anything 
in you, you would better go back to the woods, 
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the saw-mill, the farm, the stumps, and the rocks. 
If there is anything in you, you will go back to 
the Academy and tell the professor that you are 
going to remain there and try to do what is 
required of you, even if you die in the attempt.’ 
I decided upon the latter course. 

“Selecting a piece that appealed to me, I went 
out into the woods daily to declaim. The fatal 
Wednesday recitation day came. I had scarcely 
closed my eyes the night before. The class had 
assembled. The professor called the students in 
turn. Finally he got down the alphabet near 
the M’s. Never shall I forget the sensation 
which rushed through my brain when I heard 
my name called. Oh, the cold chills, the clammy 
sweat that ran down my back, the deathlike si- 
lence that filled the room as all eyes were turned 
upon the green, awkward, tall, lank, timid chap 
from the country! Everything had grown dark. 
There seemed to be only a little glimmer of light 
at the window openings. I tried to rise, but felt 
glued to my seat. At length I pulled myself up, 
and, with scarlet face, staggered to the platform 
and made my bow. My lips were parched. I 
tried to speak, but my voice stuck in my throat, 
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and for one awful moment everything I had ever 
known fled from my memory. ‘Then I stam- 
mered something, halted, broke, started in again, 
and, although my wits seemed to be all gone, 
struggled through my piece. My legs trembled 
so that I had to keep shifting from one foot to 
the other in a vain effort to hide my embarrass- 
ment. 

“At length the ordeal was over and I managed 
somehow to get back to my seat. But, so. great 
was my chagrin and mortification, I again wav- 
ered in my determination. In the bitterness 
of my failure I felt that I could not again go 
through the humiliation and the awful suffering 
of such an experience,—that I would quit the 
Academy first. I spoke to the professor once 
more, but he was relentless. 

“T went to my room and wrestled with myself. 
This was final, and I vowed to conquer my bash- 
fulness and timidity and not make such an ex- 
hibition of myself the next time I was called 
on to speak.” 

So well did he succeed in keeping his vow to 
himself that, a few months later, he won the sec- 
ond prize in declamation. Moreover, for public 
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speaking at the Commencement exercises, he was 
awarded the first prize; and for two successive 
years he ranked first in oratory and original 
composition, 

A New Hampton student, who had become 
acquainted with young Marden in his second year 
at the Institute, said of him: “He had entered 
with but poor preparation, necessarily far be- 
hind most in his class; yet in the second year, he 
was one of the most prominent men in the school. 
Throughout his course there he maintained a 
high rank in scholarship and character, and his 
influence was felt for good in every department 
of the institution.” 

During the worst of his struggle at New 
Hampton he received much encouragement and 
some advice from Professor A. B. Meservey, to- 
ward whom he ever after cherished the liveliest 
feelings of affection and gratitude. Only one who 
has struggled under similar disadvantages to get 
an education can realize what it meant to him 
when this kindly instructor, coming to him one 
day and putting his hand on his shoulder, said: 
“Marden, I have noticed that you are having 
quite a struggle to get an education. Now, I 
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want to tell you that the day will come when the 
boys in the Institute, sent here by wealthy 
parents—boys who dress so much better and live 
so much better than you do—will look up to you 
instead of down upon you, as you now believe 
they do.” 

On another occasion, when his load seemed 
beyond his strength, and, work as he might, he 
couldn’t earn more than eight or ten cents an 
hour, the professor cheered him up with, “Re- 
member, Orison, that every hour you spend in 
honest self-improvement is worth more than a 
dollar to you.” 

His conquest over himself in the matter of 
declaiming before his class seemed to release some 
new power in him that thereafter made his edu- 
cational problem easy of solution. Following 
that personal triumph, at the close of the term, 
he secured a position as waiter in the Crawford 
House, one of the famous hotels of the White 
Mountains. It was there that he first met Frank 
A. Munsey—who later became the famous news- 
paper and magazine proprietor and publisher. 
Munsey was then filling the double position of 
waiter and telegraph operator at that hotel. The 
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At the time of his graduation from Boston University, in 1882 
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two young men struck up a friendship which 
continued through Marden’s whole life. 

On his return to New Hampton at the open- 
ing of the fall term of 1872, he utilized his sum- 
mer’s experience at the Crawford House in start- 
ing a students’ eating club. This venture proved 
so,successful that later, when working through 
Boston University, he organized a similar club 
for professors and students. 

He had at length succeeded in getting his feet 
firmly on the educational ladder. Incidentally, 
he had begun a training in the hotel business 
which later made him independent, might have 
made him wealthy had he so willed. During the 
remainder of the academic course, he spent his 
summer vacations at the Crawford House, the 
last year as head waiter. 

In the meantime, to such purpose had he con- 
tinued his work in elocution and debating that 
he had become noted in those lines. He was also 
active in the “Literary Adelphi.” Throughout 
the curriculum he was proving the truth of what, 
in after years, was one of his favorite maxims— 
“He can who thinks he can.” 

In 1873, having completed the full academic 
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course, he was graduated with honors and left 
New Hampton Institute with the affection and 
esteem of his teachers and fellow students and 
the good wishes of all the townspeople. Mar- 
den’s classmates at New Hampton well remem- 
ber the optimistic youth of those days, whose 
ready smile, unvarying courtesy, and friendly 
nature made him a general favorite. 

“He was a genial ‘hail-fellow well-met,’” said 
Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, of Manchester, New 
Hampshire. “I remember him in many good 
times as well as serious ones, but under all cir- 
cumstances he was a gentleman.” Charles W. 
Weeks, of Rochester, New Hampshire, another 
classmate, recalled how Marden’s smiling face 
won the respect and good-will of all with whom 
he came in contact. “You will remember,” he 
wrote in a letter to Dr. Wallace, “that the late 
Elder Neal came to New Hampshire at the age 
of thirty and entered our class in preparation 
for the ministry. Mrs. Neal, who was as old, 
if not older, accompanied him. Not being a 
member of the school, she did not feel like attend- 
ing all of the class functions, but Marden would 
come around and insist that she do so. Mrs. 
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Neal spoke of this to me the last time I met her. 
I refer to it to show his desire to make everyone 
happy.” 

Perhaps the most intimate picture of Marden, 
the New Hampton student, is given by Dr. 
Edmund March Vittum, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Muscatine, Iowa. Dr. 
Vittum, who seems to have been more closely as- 
sociated with Marden than was any other student 
then at New Hampton, says: “We were room- 
mates as well as classmates. We attended the 
same classes, ate at the same table, studied under 
the same lamp, slept in the same bed, and prayed 
together every day. I loved him as one loves a 
brother; and, although he was five or six years 
my senior, I think he felt a similar attachment for 
me. At least, he was of great assistance to me 
from the beginning of my attendance at the New 
Hampton school. He had been there before and 
‘knew the ropes.’ 

“He was bright in intellect, resourceful in 
practical affairs, clean in body and mind, pure in 
heart and soul, upright in life. Though Fate 
had robbed him of his boyhood, she had not suc- 
ceeded in inoculating him with bitterness and 
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gloom. His boyhood returned to him after he 
attained his majority, and he was cheerful, buoy- 
ant, hopeful,—one of the most genial and jolly 
of companions. Inexperienced though we were, 
we saw in him, not the foreshadowing, but the 
foreshining of his future greatness. 

“He had the natural art of making friends and 
he specialized in friendship. “He was my friend, 
faithful and just to me.’ Though our friend- 
ship has not proved to be what is usually called 
‘lasting,’ still it is one of those unseen living 
realities which cannot die. No one could know 
Orison Swett Marden as I knew him without be- 
ing influenced by his wonderful personality. His 
friendship is one of the best things that entered 
into my early education; and I still think of 
‘Chum Marden’ when I repeat the suggestive 
words of Henry Van Dyke: 

Oh, who will walk a mile with me along life’s merry 
way ?— 

And who will walk a mile with me along life’s weary 
way ?— 

Mid summer’s heat and winter’s rain,— 

And then, farewell!—we shall meet again. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BOSTON DAYS. WORKING THROUGH TWO 
UNIVERSITIES 
LMOST simultaneously, Orison Marden 
had passed two milestones, his twenty-third 
birthday and his graduation from an academy. 
But he was in precarious health. For years 
he had been burning the candle at both ends. 
Nature was calling insistently for rest. For 
the immediate future he had no definite plans. 
What should he do? 

In his lonely childhood he had puzzled over 
questions of theology. ‘There was no one to 
whom he could take his questions. Outdoors, 
surrounded by God’s work, the wonders and 
beauties of Nature, he had tried to answer them 
for himself. 

Although he was a profound believer in the 
simple Christianity of the Christ, the thought of 
entering the ministry apparently had never seri- 
ously occurred to him. But the old childish 
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fied him, when he was obliged to listen to Elder 
Strong’s fire-and-brimstone sermons, may have 
once more raised the interrogation point in his 
mind. Whatever the motive, he decided to study 
theology. 

Having been a close student at New Hamp- 
ton, he had advanced sufficiently to feel that this 
would not be nearly so difficult for him as the full 
college course he was anxious to take. In addi- 
tion to the gain therefrom in time for resting and 
building up his health, a course of study for the 
ministry would permit him to solve certain finan- 
cial problems which must be dealt with. Con- 
sequently he entered the junior class in the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts, 
where he spent one year. This gave him a 
groundwork in the science of theology, on which 
he drew later in his writings. 

Hach new plunge into the world of knowledge 
seemed but to increase his hunger for more. The 
close of his year at Andover found him with im- 
proved health and the feeling of the need of a 
college education greatly intensified. He there- 
fore lost no time in applying for examination at 
Boston University, to which he had made up his 
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mind to go. Having passed the freshman’s year 
examinations, he entered the sophomore class in 
1874, with but two conditions, which, by dint of 
extra hard study, he made up before the end of 
the year. 

While going through the regular university 
course, he continued to work during summer 
vacations, first as head waiter and later as man- 
ager of summer hotels. In addition, he had 
started what was known as the “University 
Club,” a dining club for professors and students, _ 
conducted along lines similar to those of the one 
he had managed at New Hampton. This netted 
him only seven dollars a week, but it was clear 
profit and filled him with the joy of solving his 
financial difficulties. It is doubtful if any “cap- 
tain of industry” ever experienced a finer thrill 
at the successful conclusion of a “big deal” than 
did the amateur club caterer when he pocketed his 
first week’s earnings. “TI felt that I was getting 
up in the world pretty fast,” he naively said, 
“when I could earn so much money and still be 
in college!” 

A greater triumph was in store. So success- 
ful waxed the Boston University Club that it 
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attracted the attention of President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University. He invited the 
young club manager to Cambridge in order to 
establish a similar restaurant, on a larger scale, 
for Harvard. 

There were numerous private student clubs 
throughout Cambridge, but the faculty had long 
been anxious to create a more democratic spirit 
in the university by getting the rich and the poor 
students together in a social way. They wanted 
to strengthen the esprit du corps, and. felt that 
this could best be done by getting the students to 
sit down together at the same table. 

The experiment had been tried in Memorial 
Hall, a half-million dollar building which had 
been erected to the memory of the Harvard men 
killed in the Civil War, but it had failed because 
of inefficient management. The fare was so in- 
ferior, and at the same time so expensive, that 
it pleased none of the students. The club did not 
in any way meet the needs of the poor ones, who 
couldn’t patronize it, and the rich ones wouldn’t. 
So the scheme had been reluctantly abandoned. 

The friend who said that Doctor Marden had 
a genius for hotel making did not exaggerate. 
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His ability in that direction had already begun to 
manifest itself. He took hold of the Harvard 
problem, which had baffled older and more ex- 
perienced heads, and solved it to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The plan he submitted worked 
admirably in bringing the rich and poor students 
together in Memorial Hall. In fact, it proved 
so successful that the club remained in existence 
until the fall of 1924. 

President Eliot was so pleased with what the 
young caterer had accomplished that he recom- 
mended him to the trustees of the McClane 
Asylum, Somerville, for the position of financial 
steward. This was a very responsible post for 
so young a man, the annual expenditure of the 
institution being about two hundred thousand 
dollars, a very large sum for that time. So 
anxious were the trustees to secure his services, 
however, that, in addition to a large salary, they 
offered to furnish a tutor to enable him to go on 
with his studies, if he would accept. He refused 
the offer, however, as he wished to go on with his 
work in the college atmosphere. 

The institution was the same in which his 
guardian’s son, George, the “paragon” who had 
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been held up to Orison as a model, had formerly 
held the position of a clerk. That wonderful 
young man had recently been discharged. Mean- 
while the much despised youth who had been 
urged by George’s mother to take him—George 
—as a pattern, was forging ahead rapidly in his 
studies, and such an expert had he become in the 
battle of life that, still working his way through, 
he was also beginning to save money. 

It was fortunate that he had been able to do 
this, for the severe strain on his eyes from much 
extra study since entering the university had 
begun to tell on them. The trouble became so 
serious that his best friends advised him to give 
up his plans for completing the course, but he 
could not be persuaded to do so. Instead, he 
employed a student to read to him, and managed 
to go on with his work. His eyes gradually grew 
better. 

About this time the whole country was stirred 
by the preparations for the Centennial Exxposi- 
tion, which was opened at Philadelphia in 1876. 
It was the first great exposition of its kind to be 
held in this country, and everyone was eager to 
see it. Young Marden resolved to give up his 
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SALUTATORY. 


With this number we present Tre CeN- 
TENNIAL Ea e to the public. Compar- 
atively few persons may read it, but to 
please and benefit these will be our object 
first and lust. At the outset it may be 
well for us frankly to announce that we 
Boston and Harvard 
Universities, who purpose to devote this 
centennial season to the work of furnishing 


are students from 


to as many as may favor us with their pat 
ronage, an order of reading alike accepta- 
Ile to them, and ereditable to ourselves 
We have come to be aware of how much is 
undertaken by men who propose to send 


forth a new magazine among the thousands 


vf able journals and periodicals with which 


eur country is favored. But nevertheless, 
the present is a time when there seems to 
be not only a place but a need for such a 


magazine as this, and, consequently, we en- 


ter upon the work of publishing it under 
favorable auspices. In the course of the 
series of twelve issues, however, in many 
things we shall doubtless need the indul- 
Yet this will be 
sought only where it is evidently deserved. 
and fuir deal- 

Kindly criti- 
sections 


gence of our readers. 


Reasonable consideration 
ing is all that we can ask. 
Strictures and cor 


cism we invite. 
we expect ; but generous commendation we 
ive. 


hope also to r 

We have not aimed so te establish, nor 
shall we so conduct this magazine as to 
make money by it. The price of it, as will 
be ut once seen, we have made extremely 
low, and thus placed it within the reach of 
all. Still, in order to succeed, we must 
have support. This, therefure, we earnest- 
ly solicit, and hope to merit. 

The list of contributors we have the 
honor to present, and whatever other names 
may be hereafter added to it, we commend 
to the notice of our readers. It was our 
design from the first—and in it we have 


linea generously supported—to make this | 


publication not only a compilation of what- 
ever, during our Centennial Celebration, 
might seem worthy of notice and descrip- 
tion, but also to invite the representative 
writers and speakers of our country to fur- 
nish such articles for it as would make it 


an elegant repository of the spirit, and sen- | 


timent, and learning which may at present 


characterize the American people,—a mag- 


azine worthy to be preserved as a yalnable 
memorial of the things, methods and men 
of our time. 
Adams says in his article on 


For, as Charles Francis 
“ American 


Literature,” furnished for this number of 


seem 


Tue Eactr, pr 
to be the most fruitful source of forming 
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opinions, and tracing their power and pro- 
gress in a civilized community that can be 
devised.” But notwithstanding the valu- 
able assistance we have already received, 
we would be glad of yet more; aud we 


here invite any and all writers, who may 


be so disposed, to furnish contributions to } 


this magazine. 

With this brief declaration of our plans 
and purposes in sending forth Tok EaGie 
upon its untried flight, deeply grateful for 
the favor and patronage we have thus far 
received from many friends, to all who may 
read these pages we extend greeting; and 
our country’s people, who live to engage 
with us in this our country’s Centennial 
Celebration, we most cordially salute. 


( See prospectus—page 17.) 


INTERNATIONAL EXIIIBITIONS. 


The results of international exhibitions 
have heretofore been so generally satisfac- 
tory that now nearly all nations are deeply 
The estimated returns 
to the people who have already engaged in 


interested in them, 


these peaceful contests are a hundred-fold, 
and the great value of international fairs of 
all descriptions is unquestioned. So it is 


not surprising that, as we read in ancient 
history, the merchants of Lyre and Sidon 
were accustomed to gather for the purpose 
of trade, and that annual and semi-annual 
fairs have been a noticeable clement in the 
industrial economy of Asiatieand European 
‘The first fair of which we have 
any account may be said to have been heldin 
oah’s Ark, and was probably a more 
perfect and complete Exposition than we 
If the record is trust- 
worthy, the whole animal world, every ex- 
isting work of industry and art, and all 
earthly curiosities and treasures were at 
one time collected in the old hulk which 
But, ap- 


proaching times and scenes concerning 


nations. 


ean ever make. 


went sailing around the world. 


which we have more definite information, 
we find that a very curious exhibition was 
held at Leyden in 1699, einbracing, among 


jother strange things, a Norwegian house 


built of beams, side by side with a mer- 
maid's hand, a crocodile. a-Roman lamp, a 
Persian pipe, Arabian jewels, Chinese 
That was 
certainly good, and would attract notice to- 
day—especially the mermaid’s hand. 


paper, Egyptian linen, ete. 


Tn 1797, France founded her National 
Fairs, which in 1801 assumed an interna- 
tional character toa limited degree, through 
an invitation extended to the other nations 
to participate in them. There were cleven 
of these fairs, the last being held in 1849, 
and the interest manifested in them increased 
quite steadily, Thenumber of exhibitors at 
the first was 110, at the last, 4494. Contem- 
porancously, in Great Britain, the Society of 
Arts offered prizes and held exhibitions at 
London. These attracted the attention and 
interest of the British government, so that in 
1849 the first movement was made toward 
the London Exhibition of 1851. And now 
wecome tothe first truly International Exhi- 
bition, and it proved a decided success, for 
which all credit is due to Prince Albert. 
He said the intention of this exhibition waa 
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summer hotel work that year and go to Phila- 
delphia. 

“I wanted to see the great exposition,” he says, 
“but I could not afford to go unless I could pay 
my way. Out of that necessity was born the idea 
of an exposition publication. So, with the as- 
sistance of four other college men, from Harvard 
and Boston University, I published a magazine 
called The Centennial Eagle. It gave me a 
really wonderful experience which I thoroughly 
enjoyed. As I had a pass to the grounds, there 
was an excellent opportunity to study the exposi- 
tion, which I visited nearly every day during the 
vacation months.” 

Between work and study there was little time 
in his strenuous daily routine to see anything of 
social life, even if his bashfulness would have 
permitted him to seek it. But, some time later, 
at the Boston School of Oratory, he was fortu- 
nate enough to have a classmate who, though 
younger than himself, took a great interest in 
him and invited him to his home. 

This was Franklin H. Sargent, the well- 
known dramatic teacher and director. The friend- 
ship then formed between the two young men 
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continued up to the time of Sargent’s death, only 
a short time before that of Marden himself. 
Through the years they kept in close touch and 
cherished the warmest affection for each other; 
and, when death took his old friend, Doctor 
Marden grieved as for a brother. 

Sargent belonged to one of the leading fami- 
lies of Boston, which was a center of social 
activity in the seventies. His mother, widow of 
the Reverend John Turner Sargent, was con- 
spicuous for her social graces and her skill as an 
entertainer. Their home was an aristocratic and 
literary center, and it was there that the famous 
Chestnut Street Club held its Monday evening 
meetings, at which the celebrities of the day 
used to foregather and speak. 

Mrs. Sargent took a kindly interest in her 
son’s friend and did all she could to give the 
bashful young man from the country a glimpse 
of the social life of Boston. She frequently in- 
vited him to her home, especially for the meet- 
ings of the Chestnut Club. She knew it would 
be of great advantage to him to meet such men 
and women as Phillips Brooks, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Dr. Bartol, James Freeman Clark, 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, and others of that ilk, who 
were members of the Club. These he often met 
at the Sargent home, in which a President of 
the United States, orators of note, titled for- 
eigners, and many other interesting people had 
been entertained. 

How he enjoyed these new opportunities and 
how grateful he was to the friends who provided 
them can hardly be imagined. Totally unused 
as he was to meeting people of culture and re- 
finement, other than advanced students and col- 
lege professors, what he saw and heard at Mrs. 
Sargent’s amazed and delighted him. It awak- 
ened and fed the esthetic side of his nature, of 
which he had not before been conscious. “It 
was,” he said, “something to remember for a life- 
time. I shall never forget how marvelously I 
was stirred to the very depths of my being by 
coming in contact with such wonderful charac- 
ters. To see them, to hear them talk, to mingle 
with them, was, to one only lately emerged from 
the backwoods, like a feast in heaven!” 

Of all the famous and interesting people 
whom he met at the Sargent home, the one who, 
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perhaps, awakened his deepest admiration and 
love was Phillips Brooks. 

“TI had such a tremendous admiration for this 
great man,” he says, “that I actually overcame 
my bashfulness to the extent of calling at his 
house in Boston. When I rang the bell my 
heart was beating like a triphammer, so that I 
could scarcely tell the servant my errand. The 
man I admired so much not only received me, 
but also sat down beside me on the sofa and 
talked to me in the kindest possible way. I was 
in my first year in college and he gave me a lot 
of helpful advice. In fact, he treated me so cor- 
dially and talked with me so sympathetically, 
without making me feel in any sense that I was 
intruding or taking up his valuable time, that 
remembrance of our interview has remained with 
me as one of my most treasured possessions. It 
has had a great influence on my life.” 

The picture must have stood out vividly in his 
mind when, years later, after the death of Phil- 
lips Brooks, he wrote: “After communing with 
a noble, magnetic personality, a helpful soul, 
have you not felt magnetized, as does a piece of 
iron on coming in contact with a great steel 
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magnet? Have you not felt yourself enlarged 
and entranced under the spell of a great per- 
sonality, just as one feels after witnessing a 
great play, listening to a great orator, or read- 
ing a great book? You must have realized the 
spell often for days; in fact, it never entirely 
wears away. No one is ever again the same who 
has been touched by one of these godlike na- 
tures, one of these lofty minds which stir the 
divinity inherent in every soul and afford a 
glimpse of one’s real self, with all its splendid 
possibilities. 

“Many persons living to-day almost worship 
the memory of one such inspiring personality, 
Phillips Brooks. Filled with an intense belief 
in man’s possibilities, he aroused many a medi- 
ocre youth to a realization of the strength that 
lay dormant within him, made him feel almost 
a giant, and inspired him to do things of which 
he would not otherwise have believed himself 
capable. He made those who came in contact 
with him feel that it is mean and contemptible to 
look down when we may look up, to grovel when 
we may soar, or to do the lower when the higher 
is possible.” 
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Marden’s friendship for Sargent was one of 
the most beautiful things in his life. It was a 
part of his nature to follow the injunction of 
Shakespeare: 


Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 


When, long after the death of Mrs. Sargent, 
Fate again brought the two men together in 
the maélstrom of New York life, the friendship 
of their student days flowered into fuller expres- 
sion. It became something sacred, imperishable, 
—nay, immortal,—for one cannot conceive even 
“the change called death” severing the tie that 
bound them. 

After his graduation at Harvard, young Sar- 
gent had studied oratory at Boston University. 
He continued his studies under private teachers 
in the United States and in Europe. After two 
years’ work as a dramatic teacher and instructor 
in elocution at his alma mater, he moved to New 
York, where he established the well-known Sar- 
gent Dramatic School and became president of 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

For years Sargent, who never married, was 
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a frequent visitor at Marden’s home at Sea Cliff, 
Long Island. More than anything else, he en- 
joyed being made one of the family group and 
became as great a favorite with Mrs. Marden 
and the children as he was with the Doctor. In 
the illness preceding his death, Mrs. Marden 
was as devoted in her attention as her husband 
was, and grieved for him as sincerely. 

Mr. Sargent bequeathed his friend various 
things he had loved and treasured in life, includ- 
ing his valuable library, which contained many 
rare volumes. His bequests to him were, in a 
way, symbolic of the quality of their friendship. 
One of Doctor Marden’s most treasured posses- 
sions was an old-fashioned gold watch left him 
by his friend. The watch had a unique interest 
and precious associations. It had been presented 
to Sargent’s mother by the members of the Chest- 
nut Street Club as a mark of their appreciation 
of their charming hostess and the many delight- 
ful meetings they had had at her home. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“LUCKY MARDEN” 


N 1877 his classmates had begun to call him 
“Lucky Marden!’ In that year he began to 
win honors at college, as well as to distinguish 
himself as a successful hotel manager. He grad- 
uated from Boston University with the degree 
of A.B., and then went to Block Island to act 
as assistant room clerk during the summer. He 
thus summarizes the work of that and several 
years following: 

“In 1877 I engaged to work as second assis- 
tant clerk in the front office of the Ocean View 
Hotel, Block Island, Rhode Island, for which 
I was to receive the sum of one hundred and 
eighty dollars. Promotion rapidly followed pro- 
motion until, near the close of that season, I was 
made manager. I managed this house for quite a 
long time. It was improved and enlarged until, 
with its cottages and the former home of its 


proprietor, it accommodated, when crowded to 
158 
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the somewhat sardine-like capacity of hotels in 
those days, nearly, or quite six hundred guests. 
It gained quite a reputation as a first-class 
house, where a great many noted people spent 
their summers. 

“This gave me a fine business experience; and, 
before I took my last degrees from Boston Uni- 
versity and Harvard, I was getting a salary of 
five thousand dollars. 

“After taking my A.B. degree I entered Bos- 
ton University School of Oratory for study and 
became treasurer and business manager of this 
department of the university. I was graduated 
from the School of Oratory in 1879, and in the 
same year took the university’s A.M. degree. 

“Following this, I entered the Harvard Med- 
ical School and Boston University Law School, 
taking the degrees of M.D. at Harvard in 1881 
and that of LL.B. at the Law School in 1882, 
having done double work all the time in both 
universities. Meanwhile I kept up the Harvard 
University Club and my Summer work at Block 
Island. 

“T next entered the fourth year postgraduate 
class at Harvard Medical School, where I prof- 
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ited greatly under the genial lectures of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Professor of Anatomy. Be- 
fore I left the university I began to enlarge the 
Littlefield Hotel, which I had bought and re- 
named the Manisses, completing the addition the 
next year,—the hotel and cottages costing some 
thirty thousand dollars.” 

These notes omit the fact that he was given 
two additional degrees by Boston University— 
B.S. and B.O. He was graduated with honors 
from its School of Oratory, and, had he so de- 
sired, he could have remained in the university 
as Professor of Elocution. 

The details of his own modest summary of 
unusual accomplishment at this period are in 
some measure supplied by the writer of “The 
History of Newport County,” from which the 
following extracts are copied: 

“Orison Swett Marden deserves a prominent 
place in this history. Of all the resorts for which 
this county of Newport is justly famed, none is 
more popular than Block Island, ‘the gem of 
the sea’; and to Doctor Marden more than to 
any other one man is due the credit of discover- 
ing the superiority of Block Island as a summer 
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resort. ‘Though not the first to discover it, he 
was the first to see its great possibilities. He 
found it occupied in summer by a mere handful 
of guests, not a first-class hotel on the whole 
island, and only a few houses that took boarders 
at all; his farsighted sagacity and wise and judi- 
cious advertising have made it the resort of as 
fine a class of people as can be found at any 
resort in the country. Whatever else Doctor 
Marden is distinguished for, or shall be, he will 
be remembered with gratitude by thousands who 
have through him found rest, and health, and 
refreshing in the almost matchless atmosphere 
Gretna SCA-GITE ISIE’, 4 ns: « 

“He went to the island in 1877 as clerk of the 
Ocean View Hotel, at that time scarcely larger 
than a country tavern. It was not long before 
the sagacious owner, Nicholas Ball, discovered 
the ability of his new clerk and made him man- 
ager of the house. The new manager had al- 
ready discovered the possibilities of this wonder- 
ful island, and began at once that system of ad- 
vertising which has brought it to the notice of 
the wealthy and influential. Knowing also that 
it would be useless to attract the rich to the 
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island if there were not suitable accommoda- 
tions for them after they came, he began a syste- 
matic course of enlargement and careful atten- 
tion to the quality of his accommodations. His 
policy has been surprisingly successful. Year by 
year, as business steadily increased, he enlarged 
his house until, in a few years, he had a strictly 
first-class hotel, capable of accommodating five 
hundred guests. 

“Tt is seldom that a man succeeds well in more 
than one line of effort. Doctor Marden has suc- 
ceeded well in two very important lines. As a 
_ hotel manager he is the peer of any. It is not 
generally known by his hotel acquaintances, how- 
ever, that, parallel with his successful labors in 
this direction, he has also carried on a remark- 
ably successful and systematic course of study. 
To large abilities he adds a strong and healthy 
ambition, indomitable perseverance, and a will 
that never yields. Above his ambition to succeed 
in his work of ministering to the wants of the 
weary ‘summerer,’ and above his thirst for know]- 
edge, Doctor Marden has a fine ambition to be 
useful to the world. All his labor is means to 
this end. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
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during all these years, he has been assiduously 
pursuing course after course of study, during 
the months while his hotel work has not taken all 
his time. It is a proof not only of the ability, 
but also of the energy of his character, that he 
could do so much educational work at the same 
time that he was doing, and doing so well, the 
work of developing Block Island....... 

“A visitor to the island would not know it as 
the quiet, dull, uninteresting place of ten years 
ago. On every hand have sprung up fine hotels 
and beautiful cottages; distinguished strangers 
from all over the land flock hither to enjoy the 
balmy air and magnificent ocean scenery; busi- 
ness has increased many-fold; real estate has 
advanced almost fabulously, and still increases 
in value. For this great prosperity Block Island 
and its inhabitants are largely indebted to the 
wisdom and enterprise of Doctor Marden; and 
it is pleasant to record that they appreciate this 
fact to a large extent. 

“He has also himself prospered with the pros- 
perity of the island; is owner of the Hotel Man- 
isses, one of the finest of the island hotels; also 
of quite a large amount of real estate, and is the 
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trustee of several land syndicates. He is also 
treasurer of the Fort George Island Company 
in Florida. 

“Doctor Marden’s career thus far gives prom- 
ise of an enviable future. Clear-headed, far- 
sighted, careful, painstaking, laborious, with 
large and honorable ambition, dauntless courage, 
tireless energy and invincible will, he is also a 
conscientious, unselfish, cultured Christian gen- 
tleman. Such qualities will always enrich not 
only their possessor, but also the world.” 

This “History of Newport” was written when 
Doctor Marden was at the beginning of his great 
financial successes, before he had cut loose from — 
everything else and entered on what he made his 
real life work. 

While going through school and college he had 
been a Benjamin Franklin of thrift in regard to 
both time and money. It was said of him that 
no poor student had ever entered college with so 
little money and left with so much. During his 
college years in Boston he had become so expert 
in the catering and hotel business that he had 
saved nearly twenty thousand dollars. Every 
cent of this had been earned by steady hard work, 
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and it was that which enabled him to start on a 
career of financial independence, beginning with 
the enlargement of the Manisses Hotel. 

His savings also enabled him to round out 
his college successes by a period of travel and 
further study in Europe. Always seeking more 
knowledge and experience, he had long had this 
in mind, and in 1882 he sailed for Kurope. There 
he visited France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Great Britain and Ireland. 

Unfortunately, his travels were interrupted by 
a very serious illness which endangered his life. 
It also aggravated the eye trouble, from which 
he suffered at intervals from the time he first 
entered school, Perhaps it was owing to this and 
the effort to save his eyes as much as possible 
that he did not keep a diary while in Europe and 
has left no written record of his thoughts and im- 
pressions on that, his first visit to the Old World. 
He says only this: 

“T spent a great deal of time in Italy, and 
especially in Rome, studying Roman history, of 
which I was extremely fond. I was taken ill with 
Roman fever in Naples, while going up Mt. 
Vesuvius. This is almost the worst form of 
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typhoid, with malarial fever superimposed. I 
was taken back to Rome, but grew rapidly worse. 
Friends took me to Florence, where I lay ill in 
a hotel nearly all winter. As only one person in 
the hotel could speak a word of English, it was 
not the most delightful place in the world to be 
sick in. 

“Even with the best physicians in Italy at- 
tending me, sometimes two or three a day, my 
recovery was considered extremely doubtful. In 
fact, the best physician in the kingdom said I 
had but one chance in a thousand. I decided to 
take that chance and so lived to tell the story. 
I was kept in a dark room for a long time in 
Florence, on account of my eyes, the sight of 
which I came very near losing entirely. I man- 
aged, however, to visit Venice, Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin, Dresden, and a considerable part of 
Austria-Hungary, Ireland, Scotland, and Eng- 
land.” 

On his recovery he returned to America and 
continued in the hotel business for ten years 
longer. While retaining his own hotel, the Man- 
isses, at Block Island, after he resigned the 
management of the Ocean View Hotel, he also 
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became proprietor and manager of several other 
leading hotels in different parts of the country. 
But in spite of his many duties, he always man- 
aged to get some time to write. During all these 
strenuous years, while working his way through 
school and college and in his crowded business 
life, he had never forgotten or neglected the 
“dream book” of his boyhood. Never a day 
passed that he did not add something to it, if but 
a paragraph or a few lines. In fact, he gave most 
of his evenings, and every spare moment, to his 
literary work. 

In addition to the “dream book,” which be- 
came “Pushing to the Front,” he had started, 
while in college, the manuscripts of some other 
inspirational books. In preparing these manu- 
scripts he had no thought of money or fame. His 
object was wholly altruistic, his hope being that, 
some day, they might be published and, perhaps, 
be “an inspiration and help to strugglers who 
were trying to become somebody and do some- 
thing in the world”—that they might encourage 
and hearten others as Smiles’s “Self Help” and 
the “Getting On in the World” of Mathews had 
encouraged and heartened him when he was 
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struggling to get an education and find his place 
in life. 

While he was more and more justifying his 
sobriquet of “Lucky Marden,” and wealth had 
begun to flow in upon him, there were at work 
in the subconscious strata of his mind two oppos- 
ing ideas. He was not, perhaps, fully conscious 
at the time of the struggle between the ideal and 
the practical, the business and the literary side 
of his nature. Nevertheless, it was theres The 
great game of business was exciting and interest- 
ing, especially when one success followed an- 
other and stimulated to the pursuit of new enter- 
prises and the capture of larger rewards. But 
the literary urge, the increasing desire for self- 
expression in a new field, was daily gaining 
strength. The longing to be of service to his 
fellow men in a direction in which he felt service 
was more needed than in the hotel business, was 
becoming more insistent. At the same time 
forces were at work in the laboratory of Fate 
which impelled him to make a choice between the 
two. He was soon to learn that, 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


CHAPTER XV 


MAKING AND LOSING A FORTUNE 


T is true that Fortune is a fickle jade. But, 
in her treatment of Orison Swett Marden, 
from his seventh to his twenty-first year, she had 
been quite consistent, having hurled into his life 
all the “slings and arrows” she could lay hold on. 
Then she began to make amends; and, for a 
number of years after leaving college, the one- 
time “bound-out”’ orphan boy stood in the front 
rank of successful and popular hotel men. 

As owner of the Hotel Manisses, Block Is- 
land; as proprietor of the Palmer House, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, and the Midway Hotel, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska; and, previously, as manager of 
the Ocean View Hotel, Block Island, and, later, 
of several other houses in various parts of the 
country—at one time he had four hotels in three 
different states under his control—he had already 
made considerable money. But, being a sagaci- 
ous and enterprising business man, he believed 


that he saw an opportunity which would not only 
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enable him to increase his fortune, but would also 
give him more time for writing. 

The latter consideration was what he had most 
at heart when, in the midst of his rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity, he decided to move West. 
It was the great Kearney boom in the early nine- 
ties that directed his steps to Nebraska. He be- 
came proprietor of the leading hostelry at Kear- 
ney, the Midway, of which he had recently bought 
the lease and furniture. When he took up his 
residence there and threw in his lot with the 
West, all indications pointed toward permanent 
and widespread prosperity. But so much is de- 
pendent upon the success of the crops in the 
agricultural states, that even the most judicious 
and farsighted business men are often deceived 
by appearances. One bad season may wipe out 
the most promising “boom.” 

When Marden arrived in Kearney, he was de- 
lighted with the prospects, no less than with the 
place itself. It was a beautiful little city with a 
population of about twelve thousand, and grow- 
ing rapidly, real estate sales in its vicinity 
amounting to something like a million dollars 
a month. Business was booming, the Midway 
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Hotel became popular, and its proprietor, who 
in a short time had become a leading citizen, was 
elected president of the Board of Trade. In 
fact, during the first year of his residence in 
Kearney, his business Judgment and his hopes 
were abundantly justified. Fortune smiled on 
all his undertakings. 

In his second year, there came a change. A 
prolonged and widespread drought destroyed 
the crops of almost the entire state. They were 
so burned up by the hot winds that the vast prair- 
ies looked as if a fire had swept over them. Busi- 
ness immediately dropped. Doctor Marden, like 
many others, had invested heavily in real estate 
at inflated prices; but, when the blow came, they 
all hoped that the good crops of the ensuing year 
would redeem the situation. 

Nature, however, seemed to be in a dour mood, 
and business was afforded no chance to recover. 
Instead of reaping a bounteous crop the follow- 
ing year, the people had no crop to reap. There 
was a repetition of the terrible drought of the 
previous year, and it came again the third year. 
After three successive years of drought and con- 
sequent crop failure, the disaster was complete. 
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Business was wiped out and the boom utterly 
collapsed. The crowds which it had drawn to 
Kearney made a grand rush for the Kast. Those 
who had a dollar left, or who could by any means 
borrow or find enough money to pay their fare 
back, departed silently from the drought-stricken 
region, not to return. 

The whole section was reduced to a pitiful con- 
dition. In Kearney, every bank but one had 
failed. Almost every business man had gone to 
the wall. No one had any money, and everyone 
was discouraged. 

Unfortunately for Marden, similar conditions 
prevailed in Grand Island, which was equally 
affected by the drought. As proprietor of the 
Palmer House, his fortunes had thus received a 
double blow in Nebraska. The luck had turned 
on “Lucky Marden” with a vengeance—and he 
was only at the beginning of the change. Fortune 
was in a vicious mood, and her former favorite 
became the object of her special fury. 

In the midst of the crumbling Kearney boom, 
the Midway Hotel was burned to the ground. 
Its proprietor had gone East on a business trip, 
and on his return from Boston late at night, the 


RUINS OF THE MIDWAY HOTEL, DESTROYED BY FIRE 


it 
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house happening to be full, he found his own 
room occupied and was obliged to take a small 
one on the fourth floor. Early in the morning 
he awoke to find the room filled with smoke, 
which was pouring in under the door. He real- 
ized at once that the house was on fire. Jumping 
up, he saw that the flames had already made such 
headway that he must flee for his life without 
even waiting to get his clothes. 

In the corridor the smoke was so dense that he 
was forced to get down on the floor. Keeping 
his face close to it, in order to avoid being suffo- 
cated, he managed to crawl along on his hands 
and knees to the stairway. Just as he reached 
it and was rising to his feet to descend, a part of 
the roof crashed in. A blow from a falling timber 
hastened his descent, hurling him down the steps 
to the bottom. He had what seemed an almost 
miraculous escape from-a broken back or some 
other serious if not fatal injury. As it was, the 
worst he suffered was a sharp pain in his back 
and shock to his nervous system. 

Immediately before the roof fell in, there oc- 
curred one of those extraordinary incidents which 
seem to figure in all great calamities. They make 
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an interesting study in psychology,—the baffling 
complexities of the human mind. The occurrence 
made a vivid impression on him at the time, and 
as it transpired the result flowing from it caused 
him no little trouble. 

“The moment before I was struck,” he said, 
“T noticed a man standing not far from me in 
the doorway of his room. I called to him that, 
if he did not hurry, he might not be able to get 
downstairs. He answered that he must go back 
and get his bag. This he did; and, in the mean- 
time, he was cut off from both the stairs and the 
fire escape. He then got out of his window and 
held on to the window sill with both hands, trust- 
ing that the crowd below would be able to send 
him relief. The wind was blowing a strong gale 
and the fire approached him rapidly, but he held 
on until his hands were very badly burned. Then 
the people shouted to him to drop upon the awn- 
ing beneath, hoping that this would save him. 
But it didn’t. He went through it as if it had 
been a piece of paper and was crushed to death 
on the sidewalk. 

“The bag for which the unfortunate man 
risked his life must have contained something 
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very valuable. But, of course, he had no sooner 
recovered it than he was obliged to let go of it 
again, or throw it out of the window; and, as he 
neglected to do the latter, no one ever learned 
what its contents were. The secret was swal- 
lowed in the flames. 

“The Midway Hotel was a large building, and, 
by an unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
the fire department was absolutely crippled. It 
was not used to fighting fires of such magnitude, 
its captain was disabled, and the wind was blow- 
ing so furiously that the men found it impossible 
to check the flames. They spread so rapidly that 
practically nothing in the hotel was saved.” 

The building was only partly insured, and 
Marden was a very heavy loser. Apart from his 
financial interest in the business he lost all of his 
personal effects, his clothing, and some valu- 
able works of art and bric-a-brac which he had 
brought from Europe. But that which he ac- 
counted the heaviest loss of all was the de- 
struction of thousands of pages of his book 
manuscripts and scores of notebooks containing 
invaluable material for other books. “Someone 
told me,” he said, “that my manuscripts had been 
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saved, but I found, to my utter horror, that they 
were all lost and that I did not have even a 
scratch of a pen to show for all my years of hard 
work.” 

Over five thousand pages of manuscripts— 
the fruit of all the spare time he had been able 
to snatch from nearly fifteen crowded years of 
business life—had gone up in smoke. But like 
Carlyle, when his completed manuscript of “The 
History of the French Revolution” met with a 
similar fate at the hands of a servant maid, who 
mistook it for waste paper, Marden spent no 
time in bemoaning his loss. With a spirit as 
indomitable as that of the grim Scottish phi- 
losopher, he began at once to reconstruct his 
work. 

Having nothing but his nightshirt on when he 
escaped from the fire, he went down the street 
to provide himself with necessary clothing. As 
soon as this had been attended to, he bought a 
twenty-five-cent notebook, and, while the ruins 
of the hotel were still smoking, began to rewrite 
from memory the manuscript of his dream book. 
It was an appalling task. One gets some idea 
of its magnitude when it is recalled that the 
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later printed volume contains over four hundred 
pages, and that the author had not a single note 
left with which to jog his memory. 

Almost penniless, he established himself in 
a little room over a livery stable owned by a 
friend. There he lived, ate, worked, and slept, 
boarding himself for about a dollar a week, and 
planning, meanwhile, to leave Kearney as soon 
as he could straighten out his affairs and get 
sufficient funds to go East. But the Fates 
willed otherwise. Kearney was not willing to 
see him go. Thus, by the way, the people of 
that once promising western city displayed 
some of the finest attributes of human heads 
and hearts. 

The Board of Trade, of which he was presi- 
dent, called a public meeting at the Opera 
House. All the members and the other leading 
townspeople attended and it was unanimously 
resolved that, if by any means Marden could be 
persuaded to remain in Kearney, they would 
not let him go. They proceeded at once to make 
good their words; and, in spite of the impover- 
ished condition of the city after its long period 
of business depression, they succeeded in mak- 
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ing up a purse of six thousand dollars. Every 
local bank contributed, some of them giving as 
much as five hundred dollars, and none less than 
two hundred and fifty. Even the bank to which 
Doctor Marden owed eighty-two hundred dol- 
lars—without endorsement—sent its check for 
five hundred dollars with its compliments. Final- 
ly, the purse was increased from six thousand 
to eight thousand dollars by contributions from 
business men in Omaha. 

When the purse was presented to him, not 
as a charity, as the donors said, but as an induce- 
ment to him to remain in Kearney and help them 
to rebuild its fortunes, he felt that he could not 
refuse them anything they asked. He was 
quite overcome by their great-hearted generos- 
ity. They promised that, if he would stay with 
them, they would rebuild his hotel; saying that 
it was to their own interest to do so, for he had 
given them their first good, clean hotel. 

Following this came even more touching gifts, 
—forty dollars from the High School students, 
which, they said, they had raised among them- 
selves as an expression of their gratitude for 
what he had done for the young people of the 
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city, and a check from the leading women, with 
a letter conveying their appreciation of “a man 
of such fine character.” 

Such expressions of genuine love and sympa- 
thy from all classes of people in a city in which 
he had resided but a few years were remarkable. 
No man evokes such a wave of good feeling even 
in time of trouble, without having in some way 
deeply touched the hearts of his fellow men,— 
without, in some special way, having won their 
love and gratitude. As a rule, whatever we 
send out comes back to us in kind. 

There was no doubt of the truth of this in 
his case. He had taken the deepest interest in 
the welfare of the people of Kearney. He had 
tried to be a real neighbor to all of them, a 
neighbor of the Samaritan type, especially to the 
poor. It had been his custom on Thanksgiving 
Day, for example, to throw open the hotel to all 
who were not able to provide themselves with a 
regular Thanksgiving dinner at home. He even 
sent carriages for those who lived at a distance 
or were not able to get to the hotel in any other 
way; gave them all an excellent dinner,—tur- 
key and “fixins,” furnished music, and, in fact, 
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turned the hotel, with all its facilities for enter- 
tainment, over to them for the day. 

Even the Thanksgiving following the burn- 
ing of the hotel, when he had nothing with which 
to help himself, he contrived to secure contribu- 
tions and make it a real Thanksgiving Day for 
his poor friends. He began his preparations 
several days ahead. Going first to the Mayor, 
he asked for the use of the City Hall. The 
Hall—a beautiful new building which had been 
completed the previous year,—was cheerfully 
donated for the day. He then secured ‘the co- 
operation of the newspapers, and asked public 
contributions of food and clothing. The poor, 
as always, had suffered most during those lean 
years when, through the severity of Nature, 
Kearney had been almost wiped off the map. 
But on this Thanksgiving some three hundred 
of them had at least one joyful day. Attention 
had also been called to their pressing needs, and 
there is no doubt that the public spirit of the 
organizer of the Thanksgiving dinner, together 
with the generosity of his more comfortably cir- 
cumstanced fellow citizens, did much to improve 
their condition for the entire winter. 
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The editor of the Kearney Daily Hub, M. A. 
Brown, recalling those early days when he and 
Marden were the stanchest of friends, says, “My 
recollection of Doctor Marden is that he was 
the most perfect gentleman I have ever known. 
I knew him well during all of his Kearney days. 
Between us there appeared to be a current of 
understanding and mutual appreciation. The 
outstanding characteristic that marked him, in 
those rather unconventional days, in the bright 
and breezy metropolis of this ‘midway’ frontier 
where East and West had met, and the metro- 
politan and cosmopolitan were interchangeable 
and transmutable, was his undeviating courtesy 
to all men. To him there was no distinguishing 
mark for prince or pauper. A man was a man 
who measured to the part. 

“In that truly terrible furnace the manuscript 
of his first book, the transcription of a vision into 
visible language, was reduced to ashes. The 
hotel and its furnishings were utterly destroyed. 
But there was no complaint, no change in his 
outward manner, no playing for sympathy. It 
was then that we learned casually of the loss 
of the manuscript of the book to be, ‘Pushing 
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to the Front; and, so far as his friends could 
judge, this loss was real,—so vital, indeed, that 
other losses did not matter, for they were as the 
‘trash’ that might have been filched from his 
generous and open purse.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


HEN the excitement which followed the 

events related in the preceding chapter 
had subsided, Marden had an opportunity to 
review his affairs calmly. For some time he 
seemed to have been on a toboggan, rushing 
downward with such headlong speed that noth- 
ing could stop him until he should reach bottom. 
Looking over the wide field of his hotel opera- 
tions, he saw nothing but ruin on every side, 
for the Kearney catastrophe was only one of 
many. 

After his return from Europe, and prior to 
his going to Nebraska, he had visited Florida, 
and, while exploring that State had been much 
impressed with the beauties of Fort George 
Island, in Duval County, just off the western 
coast, in the Gulf of Mexico. He believed that 
it could be made an ideal health resort. He suc- 


ceeded in interesting capitalists in his idea, and 
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they joined him in purchasing nearly the whole 
of the island. ‘A company was formed and a 
first-class hotel was erected. 

Everything looked propitious for the enter- 
prise, but hardly had the hotel been completed 
when, in some mysterious way, a fire started 
upon the roof. The watchman, having detected 
it in time, and having succeeded, as he believed, 
in putting it out, hurried to his sick wife in 
the lower part of the building. She had been 
alarmed by the threatening blaze, and her 
husband wanted to reassure her, by letting her 
know that the danger had passed. But it had 
not. He had not quite stamped out the fire, 
but had left it smouldering. No sooner had he 
gone than it flamed up again. There was no 
fire department on the island, and the new hotel 
was quickly reduced to ashes. 

As Doctor Marden was the heaviest investor, 
this was a serious blow to his fortunes. Coming 
about the time that the crop failures started in 
Nebraska, it greatly increased his financial em- 
barrassments. He tried later to extricate him- 
self by selling the Palmer House, at Grand 
Island. But though the entire amount of the 
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purchase money on that property, over twenty 
thousand dollars, was nearly paid up, all he suc- 
ceeded in getting for it was three hundred and 
eleven dollars! Moreover, so utterly had the 
crop failures demoralized business in Nebraska 
that all of his investments in and around Kear- 
ney had turned out even worse! 

Like the dreaded cyclones of the West which 
travel with lightning speed across the face of a 
smiling country leaving trails of ruin and de- 
vastation in their wake, the financial cyclone 
started in Kearney did not stop until it had 
wiped out the Marden fortune and left him 
deeply in debt. 

The specter of disaster, traveling across the 
continent to Block Island, there destroyed by 
fire some four or five hundred Marden bathing 
houses. Through the negligence of his Block 
Island agent, nearly all of his insurance had ex- 
pired, but he rebuilt the houses before the next 
season opened. In July, however, when the 
Manisses Hotel was well started in business, 
smallpox broke out in one of its cottages. The 
dreaded disease spread until there were five 
cases. The hotel was quarantined, the summer 
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colony rushed away from the Island, and busi- 
ness for the season was ruined. 

The fury of the financial cyclone had not 
spent its force. In an effort to relieve the situa- 
tion in Nebraska, Marden had borrowed some 
money from a private banker, of Providence, 
giving a mortgage on the Manisses as security. 
The banker, at this critical juncture, died sud- 
denly. His heirs were all strangers to the owner 
of the Manisses, and they sold the hotel at auc- 
tion. He thus lost the entire thirty thousand 
dollars therein invested—the first fruits of his 
saving in his college days. 

In the midst of those difficulties, the heirs of 
the man who had lost his life in the Midway 
Hotel fire brought suit for five thousand dollars 
against the hotel. Feeling in Kearney, however, 
was so strong in favor of the lessee—Marden— 
that the attorney for the prosecution saw there 
was no possibility of getting a local jury who 
would bring in a verdict against Marden. There- 
fore, he went to the attorney for the defense 
and voluntarily offered to release his client from 
the suit. 

Meanwhile, through the good will of the Kear- 
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ney citizens, a new Midway Hotel had risen on 
the ruins of the old. But, owing to the changed 
conditions following the collapse of the boom, 
there seemed to be little demand for a first-class 
hotel and it languished for lack of patronage. 

While operating the hotel and hoping against 
hope that business would improve, Marden spent 
his spare time in rewriting the manuscript of his 
book. Yet he did not relinquish his desperate 
efforts to retrieve his fortunes. 

In the summer of 1892 the Hot Springs Com- 
pany, of South Dakota, sent for him to open 
their new hotel. He bought the necessary fur- 
niture in Grand Rapids and Chicago, fitted up 
the hotel, and managed it until the business was 
well established. Then the company became in- 
volved financially and he was obliged to sue for 
his salary. The jury brought in a verdict in 
his favor, awarding him twenty-seven hundred 
dollars. 

The following year he put in a bid for the 
management of the Park Gate Hotel, one of 
the largest of the World’s Fair hostelries in 
Chicago. Twelve other hotel men also com- 
peted, but, although several of these, including 
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one from the then famous Leland Hotel, con- 
siderably underbid him, the owners of the Park 
Gate, after thorough investigation of the claims 
of the different contestants, decided to employ 
Doctor Marden. Their decision was fully jus- 
tified by the results. The Park Gate, with a 
frontage of an entire block, had a fine loca- 
tion, between the Sixty-second and Sixty-fourth 
Street entrances to the World’s Fair grounds; 
and, owing to its excellent management, it be- 
came one of the most popular resorts of visitors 
to the Fair. From three to four thousand people 
daily thronged its dining rooms. 

After the close of the World’s Fair, Marden 
returned to Kearney—not to stay, but to wind 
up his affairs there and decide upon his future. 
The New Midway Hotel was proving a liability 
instead of an asset. He was opérating it under 
a long lease, and was losing money. Already 
he had paid nearly twenty-five thousand dollars 
in rent, while the loss resulting from decreased 
business was very heavy. Finding it impossible, 
under such conditions, to live up to the terms of 
his contract, he asked the owner of the hotel to 
release him from it. In return, he offered to 
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give him the entire furnishings of the hotel, 
which were almost new. This was agreed to, 
and Marden was free to quit Kearney and start 
in a new field. 

What should he do? Throw himself into the 
calling which had been so long beckoning? 
Devote his life whole-heartedly to the work of 
authorship which he yearned to do? But could 
he make a living while writing? Would his 
books be published when written? Would it not 
be better to stay a little longer in the hotel busi- 
ness—at least until he could save something to 
live on while trying his luck in a new field? 

These and scores of other questions now pres- 
ented themselves. It was one of the supremely 
critical moments of his life. He had succeeded 
in business, and then, through no fault of his 
own, had failed. He had made a fortune, and 
had lost it,—had tasted both the sweetness of - 
success and the bitterness of failure,—had ap- 
parently canceled all he had accomplished by 
what he had failed to do,—had gone up like a 
rocket only to come down like its stick, even 
while the meteor-like glare was fading into dark- 
ness and night; and there he stood, at the age 
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of forty-four, not merely penniless, but heavily 
in debt, considering what he could, might, should, 
or would do to retrieve dire defeat and disaster 
and fashion the destiny his heart and soul desired. 

The question of questions was, whether the 
remaining years of his life—his knowledge, his 
experience, his garnered wisdom,—all the ripe 
fruit of his own bitter struggles from childhood 
to youth, from youth to middle age,—should 
be used in the service of men’s bodies, or in the 
service of their souls? He could make another 
fortune in catering to their stomachs. There 
seemed no doubt about that. It was more than 
doubtful if he could make a bare living in cater- 
ing to their minds. 

The decision to be made was momentous. 
Material success was not his goal. “To benefit 
men” had always been his ideal; and, when the 
time came to choose between that ideal and the 
accumulation of a fortune, there was no struggle 
in his heart. It was only a question of ways and 
means. ‘There was no hesitation or uncertainty 
as to his ultimate objective. 

The crisis in his fortunes crystallized that 
objective and forced him to a decision. He felt 
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that, if he was to realize his early hopes and 
dreams—his visions of becoming the Samuel 
Smiles of America—there was no time to lose. 
If he should pass middle life without making a 
supreme effort to that end, his vision would fade, 
his ambition die, his hopes turn to ashes. He 
would get into a rut from which it would be 
impossible to extricate himself. To be true to 
the best thing that was in him, he must cut off 
all side-lines and sacrifice all conflicting interests 
in the pursuit of his purpose. There was no 
middle course. He had come to the parting of 
the ways. 

Looking back over the years of struggle and 
stress through which he had passed, he felt that 
he had been divinely led, step by step, and that 
each important decision he had made had been 
in obedience to the prompting of an inner voice 
which spoke to him from out the silence. 

“Lowly listening” at this crisis, he heard the 
word and went through the experience which 
later prompted him to write: “There is a divinity 
within us which speaks only when every other 
voice is hushed,—only gives its message in the 
silence. There are many times—times of storm 
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and stress and doubt—when about all we can 
do is to hearken to that inner voice, which bids 
us hold on to the hand of the Divine Guide until 
we have run through the tempest zone. We have 
to disregard the criticisms and the discourage- 
ments of others, as well as the assaults of fear 
and doubt, and press on to our goal. We have 
to close our ears to the voices without, and listen 
to the voice within. In all our difficulties, es- 
pecially in great crises, we have to take Faith 
as our guide.” 

So, the great decision was made. He turned 
over the last page of his life as a hotel man, wrote 
“Finis” on it, and closed the book. 

Taking Faith as his guide, the middle-aged 
man—even as the small boy of thirty odd years 
before—started for the Open Road. He did not 
know that he was setting out on the most beauti- 
ful, the most fruitful and satisfying adventure 
of his life. He simply followed the Gleam. 


CHAPTER XVII 
“PUSHING TO THE FRONT” 


HE pathway of literature is strewn with 

wrecked hopes, disappointed ambitions, 
broken lives. The story of the successful au- 
thor is, with few exceptions, the same—constant 
work, repeated disappointments, tireless persis- 
tence in spite of failure. 

In Doctor Marden’s case, it required Gaeeral 
courage to start in such a profession in middle 
life, with no further preparation than that which 
had been gained in the scant leisure of a crowded 
business career. To make the venture after a 
series of financial disasters that left one penni- 
less and in debt would seem to the practical 
minded, the man or woman without vision, little 
short of madness. 

It was because he had vision, and also, per- 
haps, because he knew little of its difficulties, 
that Marden had the courage to burn his bridges 
behind him and make his venture in literature. 


When he bade Kearney a last good-bye, and, 
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turning his face eastward, boarded a train for 
Boston, he did not know what lay before him. 
Grasping in his hand his most treasured posses- 
sion, a valise containing his manuscripts, he 
fared forth into the Unknown. 

When he arrived at the North End Station, 
his first concern was to find a cheap boarding 
place. Having been familiar with Boston from 
his college days, he had no difficulty in this; 
and, after establishing himself in a little room 
within his means, he threw himself with charac- 
teristic energy into his chosen work. 

Then a strange thing happened. Scarcely 
had he got started, when the owners of the Hotel 
del Coronado, the great beach resort at San 
Diego, California, telegraphed him five times, 
requesting him to go to see them with a view 
to becoming its manager. The principal stock- 
holders in the hotel, then said to be one of the 
finest in the world, were Claus Spreckels, the 
sugar magnate, and the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. Acceptance of this offer would have re- 
sulted in restoration of his fortune. It was a 
severe test of the strength and sincerity of his 
purpose. On the one hand, there beckoned a 
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position of responsibility in a field in which he 
was an expert; on the other, Aspiration pointed 
toward a beautiful ideal that might easily fall 
short of attainment, with possible poverty, and, 
peradventure, failure in the end. 

But the die was cast. He had made his de- 
cision once for all. No temptation was great 
enough or strong enough to make him turn 
back. With Faith as his guide, he would go 
forward, no matter what that course might en- 
tail. He closed the incident by wiring his re- 
fusal to consider the offer and settled down to 
his work with renewed vigor. 

In a short time he had completed the rewrit- 
ing of “Pushing to the Front” and had also fin- 
ished the manuscript of a second book, “Archi- 
tects of Fate.” It will be remembered that all 
his original notes and manuscripts had been de- 
stroyed in the Midway Hotel fire in Kearney. 

The story of the publication of his “dream 
book” made a fitting climax to its romantic his- 
tory. The idea had been born in the mind of 
a poor, ill-clad, hungry boy, some thirty years 
before. Germinating while he was struggling 
for an education, it had drawn to itself material 
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from all sources. Beginning to bud in his young 
manhood, the idea later flowered into expres- 
sion, only to be swept out of apparent being by 
an untoward accident. Slowly, painfully, it had 
been restored to life, and at length, when the boy 
had become a middle-aged man, it was ready for 
presentation to the world. 

But who was going to present it? This was the 
question the Doctor asked when he had finished 
the rewriting of his manuscript. How it was 
answered let Doctor Marden himself tell. 

“T had not published anything before... I was 
not known at all as a writer, and had no first- 
hand knowledge of publishers or their ways. 
Expecting that I would be compelled to run 
the gauntlet with them for many months be- 
fore my book would be accepted, if it should 
be accepted at all, I made three copies of the 
manuscript, and submitted one to each of three 
different Boston publishers. 

“To my amazement all three, after a first 
reading, wanted to bring out the book, although 
the firm that ultimately published it, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, had formerly declined 
to consider it. The manuscript was submitted 
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to them on October 28, 1894, and was rejected, 
without examination, on the ground that July 
25th was their latest date for considering the 
publication of a book of the nature of ‘Pushing 
to the Front,’ as it should be listed in their fall 
catalogue and mentioned in their holiday ad- 
vertising, both of which were then in print and 
press. 

“Horace EK. Scudder, however, the firm’s lit- 
erary editor, offered to take one chapter home, 
that night, to see if its matter and manner were 
adapted to the trade of any other house he knew. 
The next day he called for the remaining chap- 
ters. After examining them carefully, he ad- 
vised Houghton and Mifflin to publish the book, 
not with the expectation of selling many that 
year, but for the sake of future trade. It was 
accepted November 11th, rushed through the 
composing room, the press and the bindery, with 
day and night squads of workmen, and was on 
the market the first of December. It was ad- 
vertised but little beyond inserting descriptive 
slips in other books sold by the firm; yet so 
strongly was it praised by reviewers, and so 
cordially was it recommended to friends by pur- 
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chasers that over twelve editions went through 
the press the first year.” 

The book was a “best seller” from the day of 
its publication. It has since established itself 
as an inspirational classic and is as popular 
among all classes to-day as when it first took 
the public by storm thirty years ago. 

Yet one prominent man of letters told the 
author, before the book was published, that he 
might possibly sell five hundred copies, but that 
there was really no demand for such a book. 
The author himself was so doubtful of its suc- 
cess that, even after he had signed a contract 
with the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, he went to them and asked that he be 
allowed to take back the manuscript and re- 
write it! Mr. Scudder, however, who was then 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, as well as liter- 
ary editor of the firm, advised him not to touch 
it. But, although he followed this advice, the 
amateur author was not satisfied and made up 
his mind that he would never again give a pub- 
lisher such a poor book! 

“My experience with ‘Pushing to the Front’ 
convinces me,” he said, “that no author can 
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really gauge his own writings. I would have 
been glad to sell the manuscript outright for a 
thousand dollars! Later, I did sell the German 
rights to the book for a song, never dreaming 
that it would become so popular.” 

Two hundred and fifty editions of “Pushing 
to the Front” have so far been published in 
this country alone. It is known and read in 
practically every country in the world. Of the 
fifty or more books and booklets afterward pub-. 
lished by its author, not one has been more pop- 
ular or more far-reaching in its influence than 
this, his first literary effort, of which he thought 
so poorly. 

Doctor Marden held to the belief that the name 
of the book—“Pushing to the Front, or Suc- 
cess Under Difficulties,’—had a great deal to 
do with its success. This name was suggested 
by a Boston barber, a negro born in slavery. 
The author made the barber’s acquaintance 
when he first went to Boston, and became deep- 
ly interested in him when he found that, like 
himself, he was struggling hard to get an educa- 
tion. He encouraged his ambition and helped 
him in every possible way, lending him books 
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and assisting him with his studies, while he him- 
self was working his way through Boston Uni- 
versity and Harvard. 

Although the title of the book is a happy one, 
and very suggestive, it probably would have suc- 
ceeded under almost any other; for, after all, it 
is not the title or the cover, but what is inside 
the cover, that sells a book—makes it a success 
or a failure. 

Inside the cover of “Pushing to the Front” 
is matter which thrills with the very breath of 
triumphant life. The book is a veritable ro- 
mance of success. It stirs the imagination with 
story after story of men and women who, al- 
though handicapped and circumscribed beyond 
the average, have yet nevertheless won signal 
triumphs in every field of human effort. It 
shows how great geniuses, even as men and wo- 
men of average ability have done, have realized 
their ideals and attained their highest ambition, 
by precisely the same means,—through the ex- 
ercise of indomitable will, by concentration of 
purpose, and patient, persistent, steady effort 
along the various lines of endeavor. It multi- 
plies instances of men who, unaided, have risen 
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from the humblest ranks to the highest positions 
of honor and service. It tells the life stories of 
great men, showing how they started, often in 
abject poverty, how they struggled in the face 
of discouragement and repeated failure, and 
how they finally triumphed, having done splen- 
did things for the world and having won undy- 
ing fame and the gratitude of mankind. 

It is, in short, a human epic, an epitome of 
the life struggle which is perpetually going on 
about us. It pictures the continuous forward 
march of the race, particularly of those indom- 
itable souls whom no obstacles can deter,— 
heroes and heroines of the ages,—leaders up the 
heights. Above all else, it shows the sources of 
success, reveales to men their hidden strength— 
that godlike power, latent in every human be- 
ing, which in every age has enabled man to per- 
form the “impossible.” 

Bishop John H. Vincent, founder of the 
Chautauqua educational movement, after read- 
ing the book, wrote to Doctor Marden, asking 
him for an appointment. The Bishop wanted 
him to consider a plan for associating himself 
with the Chautauqua movement. This would 
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mean devoting his entire time to Chautauqua 
work, writing exclusively for it, and giving his 
attention to other phases of its activities. 
Flattering as the proposition was, it was not 
surprising that an author whose first book had 
brought him fame over night should decide 
against it. He felt that it would be unwise, at 
the beginning of his literary career, to tie him- 
self down to one field, or in any other way re- 
strict his liberty of action. It would have been 
unfortunate if he had made any other decision; 
for, as it developed, his field became the world. 
Letters began to pour in on the author from 
high and low, rich and poor. John Wanamaker 
who, like himself, had begun life as a poor boy, 
wrote him: “Had I seen such a book as ‘Push- 
ing to the Front’ when I first started towards 
mercantile life, I would have been willing—if 
it had been necessary,—to go without at least 
one meal a day to have enough money to buy 
your book.” | 
England’s great Prime Minister, William 
Ewart Gladstone, so highly esteemed it that he 
promised to write an introduction to the book 
for the English publishers. Unfortunately, he 
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died before the work was done. The follow- 
ing is a facsimile of a letter he wrote Doctor 
Marden: 
Deen, Si, A hen a wey Spay y 
Yup yrr griwir Crulttry, eu by Ko 
pris yu Ener hogy Lust~pyrs wot 
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“Pushing to the Front’ has been translated 
into some twenty-five languages. It is used as 
a text book in the schools of many Kuropean 
countries. Signor Alexander Rossi, an Italian 
senator and noted educator, said that he re- 
garded it as a “civilization builder” and wrote 
a pamphlet strongly recommending that its 
reading be made obligatory in the schools of 
Italy. Danish publishers brought out twenty- 
two editions of the book within ten months. The 
Danish Prime Minister wrote a treatise in praise 
of it, and Admiral A. de Richelieu, one of the 
most prominent men in Denmark, wrote.an in- 
troduction to it for the publishers. Both Presi- 
dent McKinley and President Roosevelt gave 
it the stamp of their approval. Business men 
put it in libraries for employees and manufac- 
turers have bought thousands of copies for dis- 
tribution throughout the United States. Gover- 
nor Holcomb, of Nebraska, who was one of the 
guests staying at the Midway Hotel when the 
building was burned, was deeply interested in 
the book, and, when he came Kast, called on the 
author in New York. 

Thousands of men and women in the most 
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diverse vocations have written him in the same 
spirit as did Colonel William G. Kable, head 
of the Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, 
Virginia, when he penned those words: 

“T attribute most of the credit for the growth 
of this wonderful institution to that marvelous 
book, “Pushing to the Front, which I always 
have on my desk. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that I regard you in the light of a good angel?” 

Before Colonel Kable read “Pushing to the 
Front,” the Military Academy was so run down 
that it had but eighteen students. Through the 
inspiration of the book, he succeeded in raising 
its student roll to full capacity, three hundred 
and fifty. Colonel Thomas H. Russell, Colonel 
Kable’s successor as President of Staunton 
Military Academy, wrote in similar vein in 
September, 1922. There is room for but an 
extract from his letter: 

My pear Dr. Marpen: 

I am quite familiar with the very vital part that the 
spirit of “Pushing to the Front” had in the redemption 
of Staunton Military Academy from what was almost a 
state of dissolution. I joined Colonel Kable just three 


years after his return from New York, in response to 
the appeal of his noble old father, who was getting well 
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up in years and was a victim of circumstances over 
which he had no control. It was Colonel Kable who 
first gave me a copy of “Pushing to the Front,” or, 
rather, loaned me the copy that had been given to him 
by you. It was likewise a great inspiration to me. I 
shall never forget what you wrote on the fly-leaf, “The 
world makes way for a determined man.” ‘That one 
glorious thought has been a great staff to me in many 
crises, 


Nearly one million copies have been sold in 
Japan alone. “I have ‘Pushing to the Front’ 
issued by four houses there,” says Arthur W. 
Brown. “I also had it from three others, but 
gave them away,—and think I have seen it from 
three more, but am not quite sure,—all with 
notes in Japanese, and, I think, no two just alike. 
A Japanese whom I knew in the old Embassy 
days under Lanman called on me in Providence, 
and told of its great vogue in his country. I 
expressed surprise. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘among our- 
selves we often call it the Japanese Bible.’ At 
this I expressed still greater surprise. ‘“Didn’t 
you know,’ he asked, ‘that it was that book which 
gave us the courage to resist the Russian en- 
croachments? ” 

Perhaps the most far-reaching thing accom- 
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plished by the success of the book was the im- 
planting of a great new idea in the mind of the 
author. What this idea was and what came of 
it makes a more remarkable story than that of 
“Pushing to the Front” itself. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FOUNDING OF “SUCCESS MAGAZINE” 


= OW can I reach the largest number of 

people to give them a new philosophy 
of life?’ Marden asked himself. This was in 
the autumn of 1897, when the success of his 
first book was assured. He had turned his 
hand definitely to authorship, but he felt that 
the occasional publication of a book would 
not enable him to reach the audience that he 
wanted to reach. Wherefore he pondered, “How 
can I bring a million or two million people to- 
gether in a common cause?” 

Doctor Marden’s name has been so constantly 
linked up with the word “success” that it would 
be well to explain just what he meant by suc- 
cess in life. While he believed that the material 
things were desirable, he constantly advocated 
the development of man’s powers mentally and 
spiritually as well. Only the full-rounded in- 
dividual could be really termed successful. 


From the standpoint of the physician as well 
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as the philosopher, he most firmly believed that 
the world’s ills and worries and misfortunes were 
more than ninety per cent mental. He felt, 
therefore, that the greatest service he could ren- 
der humanity was to give it encouragement, con- 
fidence in itself, assurance of its own power— 
and more than all else, its power to conquer the 
most potent and insidious enemy that ever at- 
tacked the human race—Fear. 

He further believed that the greatest instru- 
ment yet devised for reaching the world is the 
printing press. “I decided to build an institu- 
tion founded on the printing press,” he said. 
“Its voice should be the magazine which I pro- 
posed to establish. This magazine would go out 
into the homes of the nation, carrying its mes- 
sage of good cheer, extending the hand of fel- 
lowship, and reassuring one of the power with- 
in him, the illimitable possibilities in every human 
being. Its purpose weuld be not only to foster 
success in business, but to make successful homes, 
successful families, successful children.” 

At another time he said, “The demand for 
my book, ‘Pushing to the Front’, was the im- 
mediate origin of Success Magazine. I had re- 
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ceived so many letters from all sorts of people, 
old and young, telling of the encouragement 
and inspiration they had received from it, that 
it gave birth to the new idea. 

“The more I thought of it, the more con- 
vinced I became that such a magazine was 
needed. But how could a man start a maga- 
zine, not merely without money, but in addition, 
with a tremendous debt hanging over him? 

“While working on my manuscripts in Bos- 
ton I had been obliged to part with my books. 
I had carried a few at a time to a second-hand 
bookstore and bartered them for others which 
I felt that I must have. Some were sold out- 
right for the money which I needed even more 
for food than for books. 

“In spite of the gratifying success of ‘Push- 
ing to the Front’ and the publication of my 
second book, ‘Architects of Fate’, there was no 
immediate prospect of ready money. I had 
been very anxious to control the plates of ‘Push- 
ing to the Front’, and had finally made arrange- 
ments with my publishers to pay for them when 
I was able. Already I had paid nearly eight 
hundred dollars on the plates, so that the royal- 
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ties from the two books still left me but a 
small income on which to live and meet a 
great many thousands of dollars of pressing 
indebtedness. 

“The outlook was not promising, but I made 
up my mind to start this, the first inspirational 
magazine in the world. An Old World proverb 
says, ‘Get thy spindle and distaff ready and 
God will send the flax.’ Without capital, the 
only thing that could be done toward starting 
this magazine was to get a suitable name for it. 
That was not very easy, for I wanted one that 
would attract attention and yet be a real index 
to its purpose and reason for existence. After 
much consideration of the relative merits of a 
lengthy list of possibilities, the choice was re- 
duced to two—Success, or Success in Life. 

“I came very near adopting the latter, but 
there was a legitimate objection to it, for it 
seemed too closely associated with the mere 
money-making idea. There was no such objec- 
tion, in my mind, to the word Success: Besides 
being a shorter and more striking name, it was 
really one of the grandest words in the English 
language. To me it meant the unfolding, the 
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flowering and fruitage of the finest and noblest 
qualities in human nature. 

“What if people did abuse and misinterpret 
this grand word? What if they did make hide- 
ous caricatures of its real meaning? Despite 
these objections, it should not be condemned. 
The name, though subsequently criticized by 
highminded men and women as being too mer- 
cenary, fitted the sort of magazine I had in 
mind. That is, it was to be a publication which 
should stand for the only real success in life,— 
the complete development of the man, of the 
woman, that God made, for service to mankind, 
and for making a life as well as making a living. 

“My idea was that the magazine should be 
based on the principle that spiritual success is 
simply a proper part of success as the world 
uses the word,—that the two complementary 
triumphs are the best all-round definition,— 
and so I decided to name it Success. 

“That question settled, the plan and scope of 
the magazine had to be worked out. In dis- 
cussing these I had the invaluable help of my 
friend Arthur W. Brown, of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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“Soon after I first went to Block Island, I 
made the acquaintance of Brown, a man of the 
highest character and most remarkable ability. 
There was much that was common to us both 
in our ambitions and ideals, and he gave me 
most valuable assistance in developing the S'uc- 
cess idea and in founding the publication. Al- 
though my friend’s business was in Providence, 
he frequently came to Boston to see me, often 
staying over night to thresh out our plans for 
the future magazine. 

“We soon found that to plan an enterprise 
is one thing; but to get capital to start it is 
another and quite different thing. When our 
plans were well matured, no one seemed eager 
to put up money to carry them out. After 
many attempts to interest Boston capitalists in 
the Success idea, I failed to get any response, 
chiefly on the ground that none of those to whom 
I had appealed believed in the practicability of 
the idea. In fact, they all seemed to think 
there was nothing in it. 

“This was bitterly disappointing, but it did 
not weaken my faith. Although my debts were 
very troublesome at the time, my purpose re- 
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mained unshaken, and I kept hammering away 
for its realization. 

“After two years of vain effort to secure the 
necessary backing, there came a letter from 
Louis Klopsch, publisher of the Christian Her- 
ald, New York, asking if I would write a 
premium book for his publication on the sub- 
ject, ‘How to Succeed.’ This was a veritable 
godsend. Of course I accepted the commis- 
sion, and, on the completion of the book, went 
to New York to try to interest Klopsch in my 
Success idea. 

“At first he declined to assist me, but advised 
me, instead of trying to get out a magazine of 
my own, to join Irving Bacheller, the novel- 
ist, who was about to start a paper for young 
people, to be called Youth and Home. Klopsch 
arranged a meeting between Bacheller and 
myself, but nothing came of this, for I de- 
cided that a combination of our ideas was not 
practicable. 

“After our abortive meeting I again endeav- 
ored to interest Klopsch in my own project, 
but he still refused to consider it. Determined, 
however, not to drop the matter, I kept up a 
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continual fire of correspondence and interviews, 
until he finally telegraphed me to visit him at 
his summer home in Nyack, New York, where 
I spent a delightful week. 

“Having thoroughly discussed the Peel 
ities of Success, the question of ways and means, 
and other important details, we at last came to 
an agreement by which Klopsch was to become 
a partner in the enterprise, he to put his capital 
and publishing facilities against my ideas. Be- 
fore completing the agreement, however, and 
to prove that my ideas were practicable, he 
stipulated that I should return to Boston and 
publish the first number of Success without any 
suggestions from him. He insisted upon this, 
although, the preceding October, I had issued 
a sample number, beautifully printed by Carl 
Heintzmann, of Boston, and Brown had sent a 
sample copy to the president of every business 
college in the United States and many classical 
institutions. 

“We then incorporated under the name of 
‘The Success Company,’ the stock to be divided 
equally between us. A little later, Klopsch told 
me that his attorney had advised him that it 
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would not be safe to divide the stock equally; 
because, if any serious difference should ever 
arise between us, we might come to a standstill, 
neither having control. He suggested that he 
should have the controlling share, to which I 
agreed. 

“After our contract was completed, we hired 
a room in Cooper Union, New York City, 
Klopsch believing that the name and purpose 
of that institution would accord well with the 
Success idea, and that the magazine would de- 
rive great advantage from the association. 

“Cooper Union Institute, was founded by 
Peter Cooper, once a poor boy who, through 
sheer industry, had worked his way up to the 
position of a wealthy manufacturer. Having 
been denied the ordinary school privileges of 
more fortunate children, he tried to find some 
evening school in which he could obtain help in 
his studies evenings, while working at his trade 
by day. Not being able to find any such school 
in New York—that was more than a century 
ago—young Cooper said to himself, ‘If ever I 
prosper in business so as to acquire more prop- 
erty than I need, I will try to found an institu- 
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tion in the City of New York, wherein appren- 
tice boys and young mechanics shall have a 
chance to get knowledge in the evening.’ 

“When some half a century later he was in 
a position to make good his promise, he found 
that evening schools had been established in 
every ward of New York. What should he do? 
He was in doubt until he heard of the Poly- 
technic School of Paris. His plan was at once 
formed. Cooper Union, modeled on the Paris 
Polytechnic, was built and endowed, and given 
as a free gift to his native city. Since then 
many thousands of young men and young wo- 
men have found within the doors of Cooper 
Union an education far beyond what young 
Peter vainly sought in the days of his strug- 
gling apprenticeship. 

“When Cooper Union was founded, there 
were doubtless open spaces all around it. New 
York has multiplied since and enlarged itself 
many times; and, when Success made its head- 
quarters in Cooper Union, it found itself on 
the outer edge of the crowded East Side section 
known as the Bowery. Our little room, which 
was under the shadow of the Third Avenue 
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Elevated Railroad, had but one window, and 
was so dark that we had to work mostly by 
artificial light. Moreover, the perpetual din 
from trains rushing by every moment and from 
the heavy traffic in the streets, was not condu- 
cive to concentration, but added considerably 
to the difficulties of mental work. 

“With the assistance of my friend Brown, I 
had the first issue of Swecess printed in Boston 
as agreed. This was in 1898, and the Boston 
publication was continued. Thereafter, for two 
years, I traveled between Boston and New 
York, spending two days each week in New 
York. To save time and expense, the journey 
was made by Fall River boat at night, starting 
from either terminal at about five o’clock in the 
evening and arriving at the other at seven or 
eight in the morning. 

“During this time most of my editorial work 
was done in a little back room in a Boston board- 
ing house at Number 43 Bowdoin Street. This 
room had to serve as bedroom and editorial of- 
fice,—and partly owing to this arrangement, it 
was impossible for me to employ a stenographer. 
After a little, however, I was fortunate enough 
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to get a sofa bed, which made it possible for 
me to receive callers, and give my office a more 
business-like aspect. 

“George H. Sandison, then editor of the 
Christian Herald, was my collaborator at the 
New York end, aiding me greatly in securing 
contributors there and getting acquainted gen- 
erally with the literati of the metropolis. He 
was a born editor, and rendered me most valu- 
able assistance in these ways and with advice in 
the selection and shaping of articles for the 
magazine during the first two years of its exist- 
ence. Brown edited our manuscripts and took 
charge of the proof. 

“So much traveling between the two cities, 
however, especially at night, made my editorial 
work very hard, and it became absolutely neces- 
sary for me to move to New York. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of February, 1900, with 
mingled feelings of regret and relief, I severed 
the associations of many years in Boston and 
thenceforth the home of Success was in New 
York City.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE RISE AND FALL OF “SUCCESS” 


HEN the writer became associated with 
Doctor Marden,—or, “the Doctor,” as 
the members of the Success staff from the be- 
ginning familiarly called him, the magazine was 
yet an infant in swaddling clothes. The editor- 
ial ‘‘office” was still in Boston, in that same room 
from which the editor had not only bartered his 
books but had also pawned his overcoat in order 
to buy a dictionary! 

In a desperate effort to make both ends meet, 
the new-fledged editor was repeating the hand- 
to-mouth struggles of earlier days. Despite 
this he was happy. He felt, at last, that he had 
found his real vocation, that he was in a better 
position to benefit men! He was dreaming 
great dreams, but he worked while he dreamed. 
Like Lincoln, whom he so loved and admired, 
while his head might be in the clouds he always 


kept his feet on the earth. While his feet were 
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on the floor of the “second-floor back” in Bow- 
doin Street, his eyes saw something beyond, 
something that no one else saw at that time. He 
had a vision of a great magazine that would 
carry his gospel of self-help and success far and 
wide. 

One afternoon he gave me a glimpse of this 
vision. Standing by the window near my desk, 
talking half to me and half to himself, he said, 
quietly: 

“Success will some day have a home of its 
own in New York. It will have a hundred em- 
ployees and at least a hundred thousand sub- 
scribers.” 

“Do you really think, Doctor,” I said, “that 
Success will ever grow to that size?” 

“T don’t think, I know it!’ was his quick re- 
joinder. “If I didn’t see such a future for this 
magazine I never would have started it!” 

This was typical of the vim and enthusiasm 
he put into everything he undertook. It left 
no room for doubts or fears; and, as the black- 
smith at his forge hammers and bends the red- 
hot iron to his purpose, he bent circumstances 
to his will. 
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It doesn’t matter how much money or talent 
is behind the enterprise,—starting a magazine 
is always a gamble. The most experienced 
editor cannot tell how the public will react to 
a new publication, any more than the most ex- 
perienced theatrical producer can: tell how the 
public will react to a new play. 

The way the public reacted to Success, 
launched as it was in the midst of difficulties 
and discouragements, was one of the most re- 
markable things in the history of magazine pub- 
lishing, and showed that the editor’s faith in 
such a magazine was not misplaced. It hit the 
mark at once. 

Zona Gale, in an article in The Critic, cover- 
ing “Editors of the Younger Generation,” said: 
“To name a magazine Success was to account 
for it. There is magic in the name, just as there 
was found to be when Samuel Smiles changed 
his unknown book with an abstruse title into 
‘Self-Help,’ and immediately found it in every 
bookshop. People like to think that they have 
a talisman. Success has been a talisman to a 
good many people. The magazine did have a 
future, and it ‘came true’ almost at once.” 
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Its name indeed proved a “talisman.” With- 
in a few years from its humble beginnings it had 
outgrown its narrow quarters in Cooper Union, 
and was occupying an entire floor of the Uni- 
versity Building, in Washington Square, New 
York. In a few years more, it had that home 
of its own which its founder had visualized at 
the start, and his own position was established 
as a vital force in the van of modern progress. 

When Success moved up from Washington 
Square to the Success Building, in Kast Twen- 
ty-second street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, it ranked as one of the most popular 
and stimulating magazines in the world. It 
occupied a unique field as the only publication 
of its kind. It had its own printing plant, a 
force of two hundred or more employees, and 
a growing circulation steadily mounting toward 
the half-million mark. 

Success Building became a central power 
house of inspiration. The editor-in-chief of 
Success was the dynamo that generated the 
power. He filled his employees and everyone 
else who came in contact with him with his own 
enthusiasm and an urgent sense of the wonder- 
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ful privileges and opportunities of life. Edi- 
torials and articles that stirred the most slug- 
gish flowed from his ever-active mind, while the 
magazine itself was a channel of life through 
which men and women prominent in every field 
spoke to their fellow men. 

The magazine had become what Dr. David 
Gregg, in an early letter to its editor, proph- 
esied it would become. “Success will be a liv- 
ing organ of a living age,” said Dr. Gregg. “It 
will connect those who are striving for success 
with those who have succeeded, and thus enable 
them to get power from living batteries. It will 
have a twentieth-century career, and will be a 
twentieth-century benediction. Go ahead.” 

Frances EK. Willard made an equally optim- 
istic prediction. Writing about the same time, 
she said, “I rejoice that you are to take the 
wonderful word ‘success’ and put into it God 
and brotherhood. You have hit the nail on the 
head. Keep pounding away. It is enough to 
stir the blood of age, these bugle notes from 
those who have set flying the echoes of ‘Ex- 


celsior. 


Men and women of national and international 
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repute rallied to the support of Swcecess, and 
their contributions helped to maintain the high 
standard set by its founder. Among these were 
Charles Dudley Warner, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Lady Henry Somerset, Bishop Vin- 
cent, George W. Cable, Mary A. Livermore, 
Julia Ward Howe, Edward Everett Hale, Har- 
riet Spofford, Edna Dean Proctor, William M. 
Thayer, Bishop Newman, Samuel W. McCall, 
Robert S. MacArthur, Booker T. Washington, 
William O. Stoddard, Margaret E. Sangster, 
and many other distinguished writers of that 
day. 

Like the book which suggested it, the appeal 
of the magazine reached around the world. it 
had subscribers in every English-speaking coun- 
try, and in many foreign lands. It inspired 
the publication of a magazine along similar lines 
in Japan, while the Indian Academy of Science, 
in India, conferred on Doctor Marden an hon- 
orary degree for “the distinguished service he 
had rendered humanity at large through his 
writings.” 

The ideals and ambitions of the poor boy 
from the backwoods of New Hampshire had 
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become realities. He had reached the apex of 
editorial success. But again came one of those 
strange reversals of fortune with which he had 
battled all his life. 

Rival magazines were now seeking some 
weapon with which to challenge his position. 
Many ingenious plans were evolved without 
avail, until “muck-raking” attacks upon big 
business men and politicians were launched. 
These magazines, in attempts to command pub- 
lic attention, directed assaults upon American 
political and civic life, upon the personalities 
and methods of our great industrial leaders, and 
upon some of our institutions. And for a time 
they succeeded. “Muck-raking” swept the coun- 
try like a pestilent wave. To speak well of a 
man. or an institution became a “lost art.” A 
period of destruction and confiscation of char- 
acter and property set in. 

So great became this wave that it forced its 
insidious way even into the magazine founded on 
faith in God and man. Inside groups in Doctor 
Marden’s own Success “household,” through in- 
genious methods, playing on his faith in man and 
his associates, maneuvered until they secured 
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control of the magazine. They vetoed his prin- 
ciples; reversed his policies; joined the “muck- 
raking” writers; and entered upon a régime of 
exploitation and what they believed to be “ex- 
pansion’’—until one day the climax came. 

The splendid structure, the institution that 
Editor Marden and his ideals had built, col- 
lapsed. Like modern Samsons, the muck-rakers 
had pulled down the temple on their own 
shoulders. 

Like all large publishing plants, Success had 
monthly bills running into the thousands of dol- 
lars with printers, paper-makers, and others. 
The expense of getting out a single issue of such 
a periodical is enormous, and its income from 
subscribers and advertisers is spread over a 
period of months. Consequently, the life blood 
of a great magazine is credit. 

In swerving from Doctor Marden’s fixed 
standards, and attacking “big business,” Swcecess 
laid itself open to a counter-attack below the 
waterline, in its most vulnerable spot—its finan- 
cial credit—and this is just what occurred. 

It was dealt a staggering blow when a great 
banker—evidently offended by these articles on 
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big business—stated politely, but firmly, that its 
loans must be curtailed. Demand notes were 
called in. Printers and paper men grew insis- 
tent, and Success suddenly found itself upon the - 
financial rocks. It was forced into the hands of 
a receiver—and this despite its hundreds of 
thousands of reader friends. 

Marden witnessed the cruel shipwreck with a 
sense of twofold loss. In the crusade against 
big business, he had seen some of his best friends 
in the business world thrown into the muck- 
raking arena. Great as were his financial losses, 
they were as nothing compared with the sting 
of a personal trust betrayed. His beloved maga- 
zine had been the connecting link between him- 
self and its great throng of readers, the medi- 
um through which he had come into intimate 
personal touch with them. It had become a part 
of himself, something which he felt he could not 
let die, and himself survive. It was the crowning 
blow of his many defeats—something he later 
never cared to dwell upon, in talking even to 
his intimates. 

Nevertheless, the Marden fighting spirit was 
not daunted. And it was in this spirit that he 
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again rose after the first shock of defeat. To 
him it was but a temporary defeat, out of which 
a greater victory could and should be won. So, 
just as twenty years before, in middle life, he 
had started to re-write “Pushing to the Front” 
while the first manuscript lay in ashes in the 
ruins of his hotel, now, although facing old age, 
he began, while the débris of his undermined 
magazine lay all about him, to make plans for 
the New Success that was to rise out of the Old. 


CHAPTER XX 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


EGINNING all over again in the sixties 

is a different matter from beginning again 
in the forties. But the balance in years was 
more than offset by the changed conditions of 
Marden’s life. This time he did not have to 
work alone in a room over a livery stable. In 
1905, while Swcecess was in the full-tide of its 
popularity, he had married a beautiful and tal- 
ented Southern girl—Clare L. Evans, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

His marriage came as a complete surprise 
even to those who were closest to him. He was 
in the middle fifties, and generally regarded as 
a confirmed bachelor—not that he was a woman 
hater or impervious to feminine charms. On the 
contrary, his was a nature that yearned for sym- 
pathy, companionship, and the joys of home. 
He loved children, and had the highest ideals 
of woman and marriage. Previously, however, 


circumstances had denied him a home of his own. 
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With his meeting with Miss Evans began the 
great romance of his life. It was with him a 
case of love at first sight. Just out of her teens, 
tall, slender, with dark blue eyes, rippling brown 
hair and oval face, added to the grace and charm 
of manner peculiar to women of the Southland, 
Clare Evans well sustained the reputation of 
Kentucky, famed for its beautiful women. The 
only daughter of an old Southern family, whose 
fortunes had been wrecked in the Civil War, 
Miss Evans, anxious to make use of her talent, 
was studying for the concert stage when Marden 
met her. She had a fine soprano voice, and had 
come to New York to continue her studies with 
a noted singing teacher. 

Doctor Marden was introduced to her by a 
mutual friend, Mr. Arthur, who had a great ad- 
miration for the editor of Swcecess and his work. 
He often talked of him to the girl, who shared 
his admiration for his friend’s writings. The 
introduction took place at the Grand Central 
Station, New York. Miss Evans had been sing- 
ing at a concert in Stamford, a near-by town, 
and, on her return, Arthur, accompanied by his 
friend Marden, met her at the train. The three 
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went to the Manhattan Hotel for dinner, and 
after a delightful evening the two men escorted 
the girl to her home. 

If she had heard the editor’s ardent language 
in voicing his impressions of her to his friend, 
the young singer might have been flattered. But 
had anyone suggested that she would one day 
marry him, she would have laughed at the idea 
as preposterous. Of course she had a great re- 
spect and admiration for the editor; but, under 
any circumstances, the idea of marrying.a man 
more than double her own age would be out of 
the question. Besides, was not her future ir- 
revocably settled? She would never marry. 
Nevertheless, if she had but known the iron will 
of the man whose acquaintance she had just 
made, it might have frightened her to learn that 
he had made up his mind to marry her! But 
she had not thought of him again until their 
second meeting, while he had scarcely thought 
of anything else but her. He made some pre- 
text for calling on her, and when, very soon 
after, she gave a farewell concert before leav- 
ing for Europe, he was there to applaud and 
throw bouquets at her feet. 
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His wooing was characteristic of the manner 
in which he went after whatever he had set his 
heart on. He persistently laid siege to the lady’s 
heart. The fact that he got no encourage- 
ment only intensified his determination to win 
her. Friends remonstrated with the girl for 
permitting his attentions, accused her of en- 
couraging him, and reproached her for playing 
with a man old enough to be her father. She 
indignantly denied their charges and protested 
that, instead of encouraging him, she had done 
everything possible to discourage him, having 
already refused to marry him, but he would not 
take “No” for an answer. 

Intent only on perfecting her voice, Miss 
Evans went abroad to have the benefit of Europ- 
ean teachers and also the advantage of studying 
languages there. When Doctor Marden begged 
her to write him as a friend who was deeply 
interested in her future, she had not the heart 
to refuse. Soon after her arrival in Paris, she — 
wrote him a little friendly letter. In reply she 
got a cablegram, announcing that he was start- 
ing for Paris on the next steamer from New 
York! 
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Immediately on arriving in Paris, the Doctor 
renewed his suit—or his seige,—under more 
favorable circumstances. The girl was lonely 
and glad to see a friend’s face, to hear the sound 
of her home tongue. The only girl in a family 
of stalwart boys, she had always been the dar- 
ling of the household. Worshipped by her father 
and mother, petted and made much of by her 
brothers, she had lived in an atmosphere of love. 
She missed that home atmosphere more than 
she missed the home comforts. The Doctor tried 
to find a substitute for it. He was sympathetic, 
attentive, but unobtrusive, studying her plea- 
sure, anticipating her wishes,—making himself 
indispensable. He gained ground, for, when he 
again asked the girl to be his wife,—instead of 
the uncompromising “No” of former occasions, 
she said, laughingly, “Well, I suppose I’ll have 
to marry you to get rid of you!” 

Only then did Miss Evans begin to think 
seriously of marriage. She thought she had put 
it away from her forever. She had no illusions 
about becoming a great prima donna, but she 
had always wanted to go out in the world and 
do things—render unselfish service, help people. 
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Even as a child she had often made her elders 
smile—through tears—at her interest in the 
Home for Aged Women in her native town, 
Louisville. No one could resist the appeal of 
bonnie wee Clare Evans when, once a week, she 
donned her hat and coat and went out to solicit 
clothes, money contributions, or little unusual 
luxuries for the inmates of the Home. How 
she loved to bring smiles to the faces of the dear 
old ladies, who valued her visits more than any- 
thing else she could bring them! 

Here was an opportunity for the child grown 
to womanhood to satisfy her more mature ambi- 
tion, as the helpmeet of a man who was doing 
big things. She not only respected and admired 
Doctor Marden more than any other man she 
knew, but she loved his kindly nature. Blended 
with her friendly feeling for him, was a touch 
of affection, such as a girl might have for her 
guardian, or her father. And she looked up to 
him as an intellectual giant—a great man who 
was doing a wonderful work for humanity. 
What a glorious thing it would be to be able 
to help him in his work! The idea took hold 
of her imagination, fascinated her. Should she 
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give up her musical career for the sake of this 
man and a home of her own? 

Many times the girl asked herself this ques- 
tion before she yielded. But the man persisted 
and when she finally said “Yes,” he felt that 
he had won the greatest victory of his life. 

They were married in 1905, and, after a brief 
honeymoon in California, returned to New 
York, where, long before she had consented to 
marry him, the editor had prepared an apart- 
ment for his bride-to-be. 

From the first the marriage proved ideal. 
The disparity in years, instead of separating, 
seemed to unite the pair more closely. It gave 
to the love of the husband the added tenderness 
of a father for an adored child, while it created 
in the young wife a feeling of deference towards 
his opinions and wishes, which one nearer her 
own age could not have inspired. With similar 
tastes and ideals and the complete sympathy 
of each in the other’s work, time but drew them 
closer to each other. 

Soon after his marriage, Doctor Marden 
bought a farm in Glen Cove, Long Island. 
There, in their beautiful home, the husband and 
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wife delighted to entertain their friends. There 
were born their three children—the eldest, a 
son, named for his father, and two daughters, 
Mary Newell and Laura Fletcher. This com- 
pleted their happiness. Its completeness awed 
the man who had had so little of love in his early 
life. Coming to him so late, he often felt as if 
it must be a wonderful dream, from which he 
would presently wake up to the old loneliness 
and the cold realities of a practical world. Could 
this gracious woman whose love he had won 
really be his wife? Those lovely children his? 
Or was it all a mirage that would vanish and 
leave him alone again? 

In after years one of the children said, 
“Father looks at Mother as if she were an angel 
just come down from heaven, and might at any 
moment unfold her wings and take flight again.” 
This perfectly expressed his attitude toward his 
wife from the beginning to the end of their mar- 
ried life. He never seemed to have gotten over 
the joy and wonder of having won her, and the 
husband never ceased to be the lover. 

As for his children he worshipped them, 
sympathized with them in their childish joys and 
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sorrows, and entered into all their little sports 
and games with a zest and enthusiasm equal to 
their own. There was no playfellow they en- 
joyed more than their father, and no happier 
moment of the day than when they sallied forth 
with shouts of delight to meet the evening train 
which bore him home from the city. They re- 
turned his worship in full measure—and tyran- 
nized over him, especially the youngest, Baby 
Laura. The adored and adoring young mother 
would often watch with amusement a little bed- 
time comedy, which was frequently enacted at 
the Glen Cove home. 

The editor-author, thitherto, had not allowed 
the husband or father to interfere with his work. 
Baby Laura, however, could see no sense in this; 
and when he would come home evenings with 
his portfolio filled with manuscripts to be read, 
articles of his own to be revised, or chapters of 
a book to be reread and amended—she would 
match her brain against his to circumvent his 
plans. 

It had become the rule, after Baby had been 
put to bed in the nursery upstairs, for “Daddy” 
to “tuck her in.” He loved to do it, and, after 
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finishing his task, smoothing her pillow and kiss- 
ing her good-night, would return to his study on 
the same floor. Hardly would he be seated in 
his chair, with his eyeglasses adjusted and his 
work started, when a childish treble would come 
floating through the open door, “Oh, Daddy, 
I’m thirsty; please get me a glass of water!” 
Daddy would immediately drop his work, get 
the glass of water and take it to the thirsty one, 
then tuck her in and once more kiss her good- 
night. Baby would seem, however, to be afflic- 
ted with an unquenchable thirst, for this per- 
formance would have to be repeated at short in- 
tervals for half an hour or more until she would 
finally grow drowsy and fall asleep. But not 
once did the indulgent father show a sign of im- 
patience with the child. Indeed, he enjoyed the 
bedtime comedy as much as the amused mother. 

The memory of his own childhood made him 
very lenient to little harmless whims and child- 
ish devices of this sort, but the least display of 
ill temper, selfishness, rudeness, or any real fault 
of conduct or character on the part of any of the 
children, met with the sternest disapproval. No 
whining, no faultfinding, no unkind criticism of 
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others, no gloomy faces, no complaints or grum- 
bling, no talebearing, no gossip, no harsh words 
of or to anyone were permitted in the Glen Cove 
home. The Golden Rule was its one law. 
Obedience to it was the one condition imposed 
alike upon every member of the -household. 

The following copies of undated letters, writ- 
ten, probably, when Baby Laura had grown a 
few years older, express in some degree the feel- 
ings which filled the tender heart of the devoted 
husband and father. 


My PRECIOUS WIFE AND CHILDREN: 

We never know what may happen to us in the future, 
nor how quickly the end may come, because of the many 
vicissitudes of life and the chances we all have to run 
of meeting with sudden death. How many fathers go 
out from their homes in the morning in good health 
never to return! Then is all silence forever more; never 
another word from them to their dear ones! 

Now, whatever may happen to me, I want you to 
know how dear you are to me, how much I love you all, 
how proud I am of you. I want you to know how 
precious—how priceless in his eyes—have been the little 
sacrifices you have made for Daddy’s comfort and 
pleasure. The giving up of your little savings to buy 
something you believed would add to his happiness, 
have touched your father’s heart more deeply than you 
can ever realize. 
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Nothing has ever come into his life—or ever could 
come—which has given him a fraction of the satisfac- 
tion and happiness he has enjoyed in his little family,— 
mother, brother, and two little sisters. Ah, what a 
precious possession! What fortune, fame, or honor 
could compare with the wealth of love and life they 
have brought him! He would rather go to his modest 
home than to the palace of a king, because he knows 
that love is enthroned there; that loving hearts are 
waiting to greet him, that his dear ones are never too 
busy at their play or their work to run to meet him 
when he is returning home. 

Is there a man living who could not be happy in such 
a home? I sometimes wonder if any Daddy ever before 
had such wonderful children—who have never caused 
him any anxiety because of their conduct or habits, but, 
on the contrary, have given him the greatest satisfac- 
tion, in being obedient to their parents, in being kind 
and true, and just to one another,—to everyone both 
within and without the home. 

Your father knows that you love your mother as 
dearly as you love him, but he wants you to understand 
how much you owe to her unselfish devotion. He wants 
you, to know that you have a marvelous mother. Very 
few children have been so fortunate in that respect. She 
has devoted herself to you from your birth, and sacri- 
ficed her personal ambitions that you might have 
greater advantages. No children ever received more 
love, or better rearing than you have had. You should 
thank God every day for that greatest of all blessings— 
a true Mother, 
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It has brought continual sunshine into your Father’s 
life to see you responding so fully to her care of you— 
to see you growing into boyhood and girlhood, free 
from any taint of snobbishness, self-conceit, selfishness, 
envy—any of the little human meannesses, jealousies or 
smallness of spirit that mar character and are so pecu- 
larly repellent in youth. It is his hope to see you grow 
to manhood and womanhood, developing superb person- 
alities, strong, self-reliant individualities. 

Ah, my children, your Daddy cannot tell you how 
dearly he loves you, nor what great ambitions he has 
for your future; how anxious he is that you should 
become splendid citizens, that you should be successful 
and happy, able and willing to serve mankind to the 
limit of your ability. He wants all of you to have a 
superior education, for he knows that to go out into 
life armed with well-trained minds will be worth more 
to you than to have a fortune with only an ordinary 
education. 

While you are dearer to your Daddy than his own 
life, and while he would do anything in the world to 
make you happy, he can give you little more than an 
education. When he is called from here, you will not 
inherit a fortune, for he has none to leave, nor fame, 
for he lacks it, but he hopes to leave his children some- 
thing better than money or fame,—an unsullied name. 
He wants to leave them a legacy that they will prize 
perhaps more than they would a money legacy,—a prec- 
ious recollection, a sweet, beautiful memory of a happy 


childhood, a happy home, a kind, loving father. 
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My precious Boy Ortson: 

I wish it were possible to put in words my hopes for 
you, and my expectations of you in the future. I can 
picture you coming into manhood—a superb manhood, 
with fine physique, a splendid brain, superbly trained 
and equipped for a glorious future. 

There is practically no position in this country to 
which you cannot aspire. No one, however, can open 
the door ahead of you but yourself, nor can anyone 
else keep it closed against you. Only through your 
own efforts, your own struggles, can your ambitions 
be realized. 

All the possibilities of the giant oak are hidden in the 
acorn, and yet how many of these possible giant trees 
stop at the dwarf oak stage! The great majority of 
possible human giants stop at the dwarf stage, never 
go on to their giant possibilities. My boy, you must 
not stop at the dwarf. You must not disappoint your 
father’s ambitions for you. 

You can be a very much bigger man in the world than 
he has been. There are giant possibilities in you and 
you must keep climbing, growing, improving yourself 
at every opportunity, always bettering yourself until 
you measure up to a hundred per cent of those possi- 
bilities, until you lift yourself to the level of your 
highest gift. I am sure that you will justify your 
father’s faith in you, that you will not fall short of his 
expectations. Oh, how I wish I could follow you 
through the years of your struggles and watch you 
climb to the glorious future which I am sure is waiting 
for you! 
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I have always felt, from a child, the presence of my 
dear mother. For many years I have imagined her as a 
guardian angel watching her boy, warning him against 
wrongdoing, holding him back from going to bad places 
with other boys, from doing bad things. I seemed to 
hear her voice bidding me always to do right, not to 
disappoint my mother’s hopes for me, her confidence 
in me. 

If there is any such thing after I have passed out of 
your sight, you may be sure I shall follow my boy. 
You will not be able to see me or to hear my voice, but 
I shall come to you, I shall try to inspire and encourage 
you, to strengthen you against temptation, to protect 
you in danger, and to help you hold fast te.your high- 
est ideals of manhood. 

Remember, my son, there is no real satisfaction in 
doing wrong, no real pleasure in it; there is nothing in 
it compared with the pain, the regret, the sting of the 
bitter memory of it all. Doing right is the only thing 
that will give you satisfaction,—living uprightly, tell- 
ing the truth, always being square, straight and clean. 

Always think of your body as something very sacred, 
as a beautiful temple for the housing of something 
divine. Keep it pure and clean. Do not abuse it, do 
not desecrate it. Guard it as your pearl of great price. 
Purity is power, is self-respect. It gives strength, un- 
told satisfaction, unalloyed happiness, 

You are infinitely more fortunate than most boys in 
having such a remarkable mother. She is one in a 
million mothers. You can never begin ‘to realize how 


she has shaped your life by her wonderful love and 
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unselfish devotion. I know you will never do anything 
_that will grieve or pain her—lessen her respect for you. 

Before many years my work will be done. I cannot 
change the past; it is beyond my control; all I can do 
is to improve what of life is left to me, to make the 
most of every day as it comes, which I try todo. My 
ambition is, as it has always been, to’:put my O. K. on 
every day’s work. 

If I could be put back where you are to-day, be given 
the chance to try again, with my present knowledge 
and experience, I would make a tremendous effort to 
improve on what I have done. Oh, how many of the 
pitfalls I have fallen into would I escape, how many 
blunders, mistakes, humiliating acts and experiences 
would I avoid! But nothing goes back in this universe; 
everything is headed towards a definite goal,—like a 
crystal, like a Lincoln! All is traveling upward in its 
evolution towards perfection. 

My life on this earth is drawing to a close, Orison; 
yours is just beginning. My hopes center in you. My 
dream is that you will carry forward the work that I 
have begun; that you will raise it to greater heights 
than I could have done. I can see you now in stalwart 
manhood, a strong figure in a commanding position, a 
power in the community, looked up to, respected and 
loved. My boy, make my dreams for you come true! 


CHAPTER XXI 
A NEW FRIEND AND A NEW “SUCCESS” 


[* an unpublished article on the significant 
part which so-called misfortune plays in our 
lives, Doctor Marden says: “You are bigger 
than anything that can happen to you. If you 
have had misfortunes, losses, setbacks, failures, 
you can rise above them. Make up your mind 
that you will; that you are coming back and 
coming back strong. Keep saying this to your- 
self, ‘I am coming back and I am coming back 
strong,’ and you will be surprised to find how 
your courage and confidence will rise to the 
occasion.” 

He must have repeated these words many 
times to himself when, a short time before the 
World War, he began to set the stage for his 
own “comeback.” Although much hampered by 
financial losses suffered through the failure of 
Success he retained his editorial office. Gather- 


ing a remnant of his former staff about him, he 
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went on writing books and articles and manag- 
ing his farm on Long Island. All the time he 
was holding fast to his vision of a new magazine 
that was to be greater than the old—‘“nursing 
his vision,” as he would express it,—and losing 
no opportunity for advancing his plans. 

In 1917, the year of America’s entrance into 
the War, these plans began to take tangible 
form. By what some would call the interven- 
tion of Providence, a new friend was now 
brought into Marden’s life. The highly im- 
portant part which this friend played in the 
realization of his vision gives an added interest 
to the circumstances that led to their meeting. 

Some distance from the Marden home, on their 
farm, there was a smaller house, called Fair- 
view Cottage. Facing Long Island Sound, the 
cottage had a beautiful outlook, and the Mar- 
dens were able to rent it to advantage from 
April or May to November. 

One afternoon a Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Smith 
called to look at the cottage, and Mrs. Marden 
invited them to sit on the verandah and enjoy the 
view while she prepared afternoon tea. Doctor 
Marden joined his wife and the two strangers 
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on the verandah. After a delightful hour, the 
visitors took their leave. 

Months afterwards, Mrs. Smith called on a 
friend in New York, who, in their conversation, 
happened to mention the name of Mrs. Marden, 
whom she had recently heard sing at a con- 
cert, and was very enthusiastic about her voice. 
Mrs. Smith, much interested, told her friend of 
her visit to Fairview Cottage, and expressed an 
earnest desire to see the Mardens again. 

A few days later, Mrs. Marden was called to 
the telephone, and a voice at the other’ end in- 
quired if she remembered Mrs. Smith and her 
husband who had called at Fairview Cottage the 
previous summer. Mrs. Marden remembered 
very well. Mrs. Smith then explained that a 
friend of theirs, a Mr. Lowrey, from Chicago, 
was having dinner with them; that he was a 
great admirer of Doctor Marden and his work, 
and wanted very much to meet him. Might 
they call on Doctor and Mrs. Marden that even- 
ing, after dinner, and take their friend with 
them? 

They did so, and this was the beginning of 
Frederick C. Lowrey’s connection with the New 
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Success Magazine. It was also the beginning of 
one of those heaven-born friendships which illu- 
mine the dusty highways of our common life 
with a gleam of romance. Animated by a pro- 
found devotion to the same high ideals of service, 
Marden and Lowrey each felt that he had 
found a kindred spirit, and their friendship 
ripened into that perfect relationship of which 
Balzac says: “Kindness given and _ received 
aright, and knitting two hearts into one, is a 
thing of Heaven, as rare in this world as per- 
fect love; both are the overflow of only very 
rare and beautiful souls.” 

Prominent among Chicago’s leading business 
men, Frederick C. Lowrey had an altruistic in- 
terest in young people, especially in boys and 
in young men starting to make their own way 
in life. His hobby was to lend those who needed 
it a helping hand in the way that would most 
benefit them. He had been a reader of Success 
and no one was more surprised or grieved 
than he when it ceased publication. He felt 
that its disappearance was a national loss. 
Thitherto he had been a quiet worker in promo- 
ting its circulation, for he believed that no other 
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periodical was doing more good, had a wider 
field of usefulness, or was more needed than 
Success. Yet, although he had been as disinter- 
ested and industrious a circulator of the Marden 
books as of the Marden magazine, the Chicago 
merchant and manufacturer was so modest and 
unassuming that, up to that time, he had not 
even made himself known to the editor-author. 

He was a man who, in other ways than his 
particular hobby of anonymously helping young 
people, literally obeyed the Scriptural injunc- 
tion—not to let his left hand know what his 
right hand did. When, however, he visited his 
friends in New York, he felt that the time had 
come when he must get in direct personal touch 
with Doctor Marden. He believed there was 
no other way in which he could serve a larger 
number of people than by helping to put Swuc- 
cess again on its feet. 

The editor himself had been working steadily 
toward that end; his plans were laid, his course 
mapped out. All that was necessary to put the 
machinery in motion was the capital he had, thus 
far, not been able to get. The War had made 
American business men panicky. Europe had 
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gone out of business in the ordinary sense. As 
one country after another was drawn into the 
whirlpool, war became the business of life. Com- 
merce and all other peaceful avocations were 
interrupted or suspended and men’s energies 
were almost wholly directed toward destruction. 
During the first year the results in America 
were very grave. Business slumped lower and 
lower, unemployment was acute, and the future 
was still more threatening. No one thought of 
investing in new enterprises. The problem was 
to keep established business financed and going. 

Then, suddenly, the situation was reversed. 
As the struggle grew in intensity, every man who 
could bear arms was forced into it, and produc- 
tion in Kurope, so far as the male population 
was concerned, practically ceased. America’s 
production was correspondingly increased to 
meet the European deficit. She became the pro- 
ductive centre of the world, the one great neu- 
tral country to which all the warring European 
nations turned for supplies of every kind. By 
1917 she was on the crest of a wave of prosperity 
unique even in the history of the richest nation 


on earth. 
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Then came the event that from the first had 
been foreseen and could no longer be avoided. 
America declared war against Germany, and 
joined the Allies in Europe. Throwing all her 
resources in men, money, and materials into the 
Titanic struggle, she soon had more than a mil- 
lion young men on the battlefields of France, 
while other millions were being drafted and 
trained to be sent there, if necessary. Prices 
had soared to thitherto unheard of heights, and 
from the President down to the humblest artisan 
economy was the watchword. Every family 
had cut expenses down to a minimum, not only 
because of the tremendous cost of the war, but 
also because all were anxious to contribute what 
they could to relieve the terrible suffering of the 
famished and starving peoples of Europe. In 
short, every nerve of the nation was being 
strained to win the war, to relieve suffering, and 
to restore peace to a distracted and war-broken 
world. 

Doctor Marden was solemnly warned that, 
at such a time, under such conditions, it would 
be worse than folly to attempt to start a maga- 
zine. It was pointed out that the price of writ- 
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ing materials, ink, and paper, was especially 
exorbitant, while printing paper, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the pulp from which it was 
manufactured, was so scarce that the supply for 
existing magazines had to be cut. Everything 
seemed to be against the venture. 

Lowrey, however, urged Marden to give him 
the privilege of assisting in rebuilding and re- 
storing Success to its former place. Doctor 
Marden naturally hesitated to let his new friend 
invest his money in anything so risky as maga- 
zine publishing. Nevertheless, despite the well- 
meant warnings of other friends to the contrary, 
he felt that the psychological moment for the ven- 
ture had arrived. He believed that the mental 
and spiritual need of the time would cause 
people to respond even more quickly than be- 
fore to the stimulus and encouragement of Swc- 
cess. Accordingly, backed by the sympathy and 
financial support of his friend, he again entered 
the magazine field. 

_ The first number of the New Success appeared 
in January, 1918. The magazine had unusual 
problems and difficulties to meet in that first 
crucial year of its life, when the Allies were in 
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a death grip with the enemy. Many established 
publications succumbed in those terribly strenu- 
ous months before the Armistice; but Swecess 
held its ground and grew, justifying its editor’s 
vision and foresight. The people wanted it, and 
he was happy in the knowledge—brought by his 
daily mail—that the message which came from 
his heart went straight to the hearts of Success 
readers. As one who knew the magazine well 
said: “Doctor Marden probably got closer to the 
hearts of the people in the homes of this country 
than any other man in the magazine ‘field. No 
other magazine has ever become so intimately 
associated with their everyday affairs as his.” 
It began to look as if his dream of a greater 
magazine than the old Success might come true. 

In the latter part of 1923, the year before 
Marden made his last visit to California, Colonel 
William T. Sheehan, editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, a leading daily of Alabama, had an 
editorial in his paper entitled, “Doctor Marden 


aie 


Succeeds,” in which he said: 


In some way a copy of Doctor Marden’s Success 
Magazine dropped into the office yesterday to remind 
us that the good Doctor has staged a comeback. 


DR. MARDEN’S FARMHOUSE, GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND 
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Twenty years ago the old Success Magazine was hitting 
on all cylinders and appealing to an ever-increasing 
number of readers who liked the way the editor prom- 
ised them every good thing they wished for—if only 
they would work hard and save their money, be honest, 
and study. Then an amazing thing happened—Success 
failed! 

A good many thousands of people regretted the news, 
not only on account of the loss of a periodical that 
interested and stimulated them, but also because the 
failure suggested a weakness in Doctor Marden’s phi- 
losophy. Was all that he had been saying about the 
successful life true, or had he overdrawn some of his 
pictures? Or had Doctor Marden failed to observe his 
own formulas? 

It was painful and discouraging to see the foremost 
interpreter of the rules of success. fail in the greatest 
single undertaking of his career. 

But Doctor Marden did not stay out of the field very 
long. Although the years were advancing rapidly, he 
bade us remember an item in his formula which we had 
forgotten with the downfall of Success. He had been 
saying, in the old publication, that success is often 
elusive and difficult. You may almost reach your goal, 
only to be tripped and thrown to earth. But you must 
get up and run again, and keep on running so long as 
strength is vouchsafed you. Be patient and courageous, 
and you will have your reward, even though it may 
be delayed. 

A few years ago—maybe some five or six years ago— 
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Success Magazine was revived with Doctor Marden as 
its chief. To-day Success looks as if it had come to 
stay. Its pages are occupied by a goodly volume of 
high-priced advertising, and the publisher says, in his 
monthly chat with the flock, that Success is on its way 
to a million circulation in 1924! 

Good! We hope Doctor Marden’s paper reaches the 
million mark in the Underwood year. He deserves the 
patronage that is coming his way. If he gets a million 
circulation soon, it will make him rich, very rich. And 
then the Doctor can speak with all the more assurance 
when addressing boys and girls and men and women 
when he says to them, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again!” He’s seventy-three now—but he’s a 
New Hampshire Yankee, and will win. 


Before increasing illness compelled him to lay 
aside his work and take a too long deferred rest, 
the “New Hampshire Yankee” had the joy of 
knowing that he had won. He was filled with 
gratitude for what had been accomplished, and 
sanguine for the future of the magazine that 
was so dear to him. There was nothing of sad- 
ness in word or manner when he bade his staff 
farewell, for he was looking forward to a happy 
return. 

All were gathered in the spacious general of- 
fice of the Success headquarters at 251 Fourth 
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Avenue, New York, for afternoon tea. AI- 
though he was not a tea drinker himself, this 
pleasant social function had been established by 
Doctor Marden for the benefit of the employees, 
who came to look forward to it as children in 
school do to a recess period. Visitors who 
happen to drop in around the tea hour enjoy 
it as much as do the office force. On this occa- 
sion it took on the appearance of a tea ban- 
quet, a table being spread and made gay with 
brilliant-hued flowers, while ice cream, cake, and 
other confections were added to the regular 
menu. 

No one associated with Doctor Marden in his 
work will ever forget that day, January 26, 1924, 
for it was his last day with them. They were 
never to see him again. As he rose from his seat 
at the head of the table, smiling and happy, in . 
spite of physical weakness, and a little embar- 
rassed by the flattering speeches of his co-work- 
ers, his voice trembled slightly when he attemp- 
ted to reply in his old cordial manner. At the 
close, when he was presented with a beautiful 
bouquet of red roses—one for each year that had 
passed since the birth of the old Swccess, in 
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Boston, in 1898,—his emotion for a moment 
overcame him. 

An enthusiast, a dreamer who had made his 
dreams come true, his devoted wife by his side 
holding in her hands the red roses, symbol of his 
victory,—this was the picture that stamped itself 
on the minds of the men and women of the Suc- 
cess organization that day as they bade their 
Chief Godspeed! 


CHAPTER XXII 


OUTWARD BOUND 
N “The Hobbies of Famous Men and Wo- 


men,” a series of articles which appeared in 
the New York Evening World, in 1923, Louis 
M. Notkin said: | 

“Some people make their life work their hob- 
by, while others make their hobby their life 
work. Doctor Marden belongs to the former 
class. He expresses this idea somewhat differ- 
ently: ‘I would say that my avocation has been 
identical with my vocation, he said to me. 
“There is nothing I like to do quite so much as 
writing. I have used the dictaphone for many 
years, and seldom dictate less than from three 
to four thousand words a day. I am never quite 
so happy as when I am creating something which 
may encourage and inspire those who are in need 
of such help. I have never played golf or any 
of the other games so popular with many men. 
But I have always been in love with my work. 
Nothing else gives me quite the same pleasure 
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or satisfaction. 
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By whatever name it may be called, “hobby” 
or “avocation,” there was one thing outside his 
vocation which had become a pet interest with 
Doctor Marden—the Aldine Club. This well- 
known New York club, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-Third Street, comprises in 
its membership a large number of men allied 
with the publishing industries. Of its three 
honorary members, Doctor Marden was one, the 
other two being Theodore Roosevelt and Lyman 
Abbott. ve 

From the time he became a member of the 
club Marden worked for its success as if it were 
a purely personal concern. His long experience 
in the hotel business fitted him in a peculiar way 
to give it invaluable help at a time when its 
finances and waning membership sorely needed 
such help. The present large membership, pros- 
perity and high standing of the club are due in 
no small part to his efforts. As Chairman of 
the House Committee and President, for seven 
years, he was instrumental in raising it to a high 
level of efficiency and popularity. 

Although he was a member of the New Hamp- 
‘shire Society, the New England Society, the 
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Social Science Club, and other organizations, 
the Aldine Club got most of the time that could 
be spared from his editorial work. 

After the United States entered the World 
War, he was active in securing for the club 
prominent speakers from every country in 
Europe, whose sympathies were with the Allies. 
On all such occasions the club was thrown open 
to the public; and its President, acting as Chair- 
man, introduced the speakers and did everything 
in his power to promote the cause for which the 
whole country was then feverishly working. 
Those meetings over which he so happily pre- 
sided were always crowded and among the most 
enthusiastic and successful of their kind. 

When prior to his departure for California, 
perhaps through some premonition that after all 
he might not return, he insisted on resigning 
from its presidency, the Aldine Club gave a 
historic reception in his honor. As a token of 
their affection and esteem, his associates pre- 
sented him with a purse of gold and an illumin- 
ated testimonial, bound in crushed Morocco, con- 
taining the following engrossed resolutions: 


The members of the Aldine Club herein gratefully 
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record their appreciation of the self-sacrificing service 
so long and faithfully rendered by Orison Swett Mar- 
den in various capacities and for many years as Pres- 
ident of this Club. 

While his vocation has been in fields of wider useful- 
ness, his avocation has been the Aldine Club. 

Since its days of financial adversity and heavy lia- 
bilities,—in which he was one of those who shared a 
personal risk,—the Club has emerged to a condition of 
prosperity, thanks also to the codperation of its officers 
past and present, during his administration. 

It is a wholesome thing, viewing his long, brave labors 
for the spread of higher ideals in this materialistic day, 
for us to unite in tribute to this gentle, unassuming, 
democratic spirit, and to the principles and precepts 
with which his life has been so well squared. 

Elder brother of the discouraged, his books have 
carried uplift and hope in many languages and to 
many lands. 

The Aldine Club trusts that it may long retain in its 
membership, as one of its valued assets, the influence 
and the prestige of Orison Swett Marden. 


The hopes of the Aldine, the prayers of 
friends and members of the Swecess staff who 
looked forward to the restoration of his health 
and his return to New York within a few 
months, were doomed to speedy disappointment. 

From the first the reports from California 
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were discouraging, and soon became alarming. 
Doctor Marden was in his seventy-fourth year. 
He had led a strenuous life of unremitting work, 
with very few vacations. Although his iron will 
triumphed over Nature for a time and kept him 
at his desk, he was in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion when he started on his long journey across 
the continent. Scarcely had he arrived in Los 
Angeles when the reaction set in. He was taken 
suddenly ill and had to be removed to the Clara 
Barton Hospital. There, in an effort to save 
his life, operations were performed, but without 
avail. He lingered in full consciousness for a 
few weeks longer, but even that indomitable will 
which had so long bidden the failing body obey 
its behests was powerless to make it respond. Its 
vitality had been drained to the vanishing point. 

Previous to the operations there had been let- 
ters, showing the editor’s old-time interest in his 
magazine. Afterwards, daily telegrams from 
Mrs. Marden, who was constantly at her hus- 
band’s bedside, kept the Success headquarters 
in New York in touch with him. For a short 
time, the tone of the daily message fluctuated. 
Some days there would be a note of hope, which 
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the next day’s message crushed, until the final 
telegram of Monday, March 10, 1924, announc- 
ing that the end had come at 2:10 that morning. 

Although the waiting Success staff thought 
they were prepared for the worst, they found, 
when it really came, that they were not. Un- 
consciously they had been hoping. Their chief 
had so often triumphed where everyone else saw 
only failure,—his indomitable courage had car- 
ried him over so many mountains that stood be- 
tween him and his desires,x—who could téll that 
in this struggle with Death he might not yet be 
the victor! 

Great was the shock when they were sum- 
moned to hear the last telegram read. Gathered 
together in the big, sunny editorial room, un- 
touched since his departure, so full of his pres- 
ence, they mourned their beloved leader. 

Later, when the telegraph wires flashed the 
announcement to the four points of the compass, 
the press of the country paid tribute to the per- 
sonality and work of the author and editor whose 
life had been spent in the service of humanity. 

The following, from the Chicago Evening 
Post, entitled “The Passing of an Optimist,” 
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one of the shortest of these editorials, is typical 
of the sentiments expressed by all of them: 


Word comes from California of the death of Orison 
Swett Marden, a man whose name is known and loved 
by many an American to whom came the first clear 
vision of the value of character and the worth of hard 
work from Doctor Marden’s writings. 

He was an optimist of the true type; that is to say, 
he believed thoroughly in the inherent good of human 
nature and in the beneficent purpose of the universe. 
It was his faith that the man who sought the best 
earnestly and honestly would find the universe on his 
side. 

Doctor Marden was a prolific author. Since 1897 a 
book has flowed from his pen with each succeeding year, 
and always it carried a message of hope and inspiration. 
With short cuts to achievement he had no patience; nor 
did he estimate success purely in terms of dollars. That 
a just measure of material good would come to the man 
who followed sound principles of living, who wisely 
employed his abilities, and merited the confidence of his 
fellows, he rightly believed; but the making of man- 
hood, clean, intelligent, high-idealed was the chief aim 
he sought and urged upon others. 

He was the friend of young men and of boys; he took 
a deep and helpful interest in the fellow who had made 
a misstep. His influence reached into many a strange 
quarter. It started the man in the penitentiary cell on 
the way to better things, and snatched not a few de- 
spondent lives from the verge of suicide. 
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In 1897 he launched a magazine, to which he gave 
the name Success, and which survives him to continue 
the advocacy of his sunny gospel. In all that enters 
into strong, lovable, helpful character he was, himself, 
a success. He practiced what he preached. 

We have plenty of scoffers and cynics to-day; plenty 
of writers who have abandoned faith in the finer possi- 
bilities of human nature,—so many, in fact, that the 
passing of an optimist is an event worthy of note and 
evoking sincere regret. 


On Thursday, March 13, 1924, at half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the funeral ser- 
vices were held in Los Angeles, on the Pacific 
Coast. On the same day, at the same hour, 
Eastern friends of Doctor Marden assembled in 
memorial ceremony on the opposite side of the 
continent. There, in Unity Church, New York, 
the members and officers of the Success organi- 
zation, with representative men and women from 
every section of the country, gathered to pay 
their last tribute to the man they had known 
and loved in life. 

Among those who felt his passing most keen- 
ly, and who cherish as one of their most precious 
recollections the memory of his last visit to 
them, after the reception given him at the Al- 
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dine Club, are his friends from Czecho-Slovakia, 
Dr. Hermann Wetché, a physician, and his wife, 
Madame L. V. Wetché, a pianist of distinction. 
Both had been readers of the Marden books in 
their home land, and loved their author long 
before they met him when thev came to New 
York to live. 

With tears in her eyes, and a tremor in her 
voice, Madame Wetché told the writer of his 
visits to their home, especially during the ab- 
sence of his wife and children in California. 
“How I wish I could recall more exactly,” she 
said, “the delightful, witty, often very touching 
and invariably most interesting chats, we en- 
joyed with him as we sat around our little table. 
And when he would receive one of the sweet 
childish letters from his beloved Baby Laura, 
with what delight the happy father would pro- 
duce it and how he would chuckle as he read its 
quaint, funny sentences to us. 

“And how thoughtful he was! If we only 
happened to mention that a certain vegetable 
was good, or that we liked it, lo! the next day 
probably, our generous friend would come with 
his satchel loaded with it, fresh from his garden. 
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‘Some of my jewels, he would remark, with 
that merry twinkle in his eye, as he would take 
the vegetables from his satchel, where they lay 
beside his real jewels,—his manuscripts, some 
of which were probably written on the train. 

“The last time our beloved friend came to see 
us, he had, as he called it, his ‘bag of gold’ with 
him—the gift of gold which had been presented 
to him by the Aldine Club in recognition of his 
long and valuable services. Like a pleased and 
proud boy, he made each of us hold ‘it; ‘to feel 
how heavy it was.’ 

“His was a golden heart, ever ready to find 
good in every one. He deserved his ideal fam- 
ily, and also the gratitude of the entire world, 
where his books will ever live to help and cheer.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE MESSAGE OF HIS WRITING 


HEN Ward, the famous American 

sculptor, was asked to make a speech at 
the unveiling of his statue of George Peabody 
in London, he pointed to the statue, and said, 
“That is my speech.” 

In terms as brief, it might be said, “Orison 
Swett Marden’s books are his best biography.” 
His philosophy, his ideals, his enthusiasms, his 
interpretation of life, his religion, his conception 
of real success, and the methods by which all 
men and women may achieve it, are all set forth 
in his writings. All of the experiences—the fail- 
ures and the triumphs, the joys and the sorrows, 
the sadness and the gladness,—of his seventy- 
four years were, in a familiar phrase of his own, 
“ground into paint” for the life pictures he has 
unconsciously portrayed in his books. They re- 
veal his character and his beliefs. 

In all his writings there is an intimate human 
quality which establishes a magnetic correspon- 
dence between writer and reader, a communion 
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of spirit that brings them into closer relationship 
than could direct personal contact. No happier 
description of this relationship could be given 
than that conveyed in the expression of one who 
knew him, “He was an interpreter of men’s souls 
to themselves.” 

The keynote of his philosophy of life and of 
his writings is that man is one with his God in 
the same sense in which Christ said, “I and My 
Father are one;” that God meant man to be a 
success, not a failure; that he should rise, step 
by step, through his own efforts, to godlike 
heights; and that, to fulfill this plan, he infolded 
in every human being the power to match his 
highest ambition. In one of his most popular 
books, “The Miracle of Right Thought,” he 
says: 

“The bird does not have an instant to fly 
South in winter without a real South to match 
it; nor has the Creator given to us these heart 
yearnings, soul longings for a larger, completer 
life, for an opportunity for a full expression of 
our possibilities, nor the longing for immortality, 
without a reality to match them. . . . No one 
is mocked with yearning for that which he has 
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no ability to attain. If he holds the right men- 
tal attitude, and struggles earnestly, honestly 
toward his goal, he will reach it.” 

Humanity needs constant cheering and stim- 
ulus; and, with his ringing words of cheer and 
encouragement, Doctor Marden brought a new 
light, a message of hope and joy to the ambi- 
tious, the poor, the struggling, the handicapped, 
the discouraged, the defeated, throughout the 
world. 

He showed them that they were not puppets 
of a blind fate, dependent on this or that person 
or condition for the attainment of their ambition, 
but that there is a divine power within that will 
bring the health, the success, the peace and hap- 
piness for which we all long. 

Some sneer at the success doctrine as mate- 
rialistic, quote the Bible, and say, “You cannot 
serve two masters; you cannot worship God and 
Mammon.” The kind of success advocated in 
this author’s writings had nothing to do with 
Mammon. It was based on self development, 
on character, on the practice of the Golden 
Rule, on service to one’s fellow men. But it did 
mean, incidentally, triumph over poverty,—for 
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Marden knew what poverty is. He had strug- 
gled with and conquered it. He knew what it 
can do to weaker souls,—how it can degrade and 
brutalize,—and he wanted to help banish it from 
the earth. 

To this end he constantly used voice and pen, 
for he believed grinding, hopeless poverty to be 
one of the greatest of modern curses. He re- 
garded it as a preventable disease, which causes 
more havoc in human life than any disease of 
the flesh. Feeling it to be a sacred duty to do 
his part in stamping it out, in the most effective 
way,—explaining the mental laws by the intelli- 
gent use of which a sufferer may himself over- 
come this universal disease,—he wrote hardly 
one book of his fifty that does not contain a 
chapter on some phase of poverty and its cure. 
One book is devoted chiefly to this subject. 

How strongly he felt in regard to it is shown 
in the follo-ving extracts from “The Victorious 
Attitude”: 

“The Bible tells us “The destruction of the 
poor is their poverty’. 

“Extreme poverty is a scourge that draws its 
victims down from depths to lower depths,— 
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that makes life a bitter struggle for the bare 
crumbs that hold body and soul together. .. . 

“Every year poverty claims its tens of thou- 
sands of innocent victims among the little chil- 
dren who die of disease and neglect in damp, 
foul cellars, where the sun never enters. It 
sweeps them into mills and factories where, 
robbed of the rights of childhood, they become 
warped and twisted men and women, full of 
bitterness, discontent, unrest, and _ unsatisfied 
ambitions and longings. It drives multitudes 
to crime, to insanity, to death. It is responsible 
for more ignorance and crime, more discontent 
and unhappiness, more suicides and ruined am- 
bitions, more wrecked hopes and homes, than 
anything else. . 

“If we are to progress as a race, as a civiliza- 
tion, we must drive this crushing poverty dis- 
ease from our midst. Instead of lauding its 
blessings, as some do, it is our duty to get away 
from it and to help others to do so. 

“The poverty disease, the poverty curse, is not 
a decree of Providence. It is largely the result 
of ignorance. Every human being on this earth 
could be living in comfort if he knew the powers 
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locked up in himself and were willing to work 
and make the best use of them. If the poverty 
antidotes were as generally known as are the 
poison antidotes there would beno poor people.” 

While not minimizing the evils of economic 
systems that everywhere swell the army of the 
poor, he had the most profound faith in the 
ability of the individual to lift himself out of the 
degradation and humiliation of the extreme pov- 
erty that gives us a “submerged tenth.” The 
testimony of those who have practiced his teach- 
ings amply justifies his faith. 

The evils of great wealth he condemns as 
strenuously as those of want. The luxury and 
self-indulgence made possible by the possession 
of unlimited wealth are, he holds, often greater 
hindrances to the highest development of men 
than the limitations of destitution. He believed 
that anything which makes void the divine edict 
—“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’—is harmful to the individual; that in 
removing the necessity for work, the greatest 
incentive to self-development is taken away and 
supplanted by the means to indulge the baser 
passions. “Work,” he says, “is the price of 
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strength, health, manliness, masterfulness, com- 
plete self-unfoldment. Itis Nature’s instrument 
for man’s physical, mental, and spiritual de- 
velopment.” 

Charles Wagner himself was no more ardent 
advocate of the simple life than was Orison 
Swett Marden. His own rule of life was simple 
to the point of frugality, and in his books, his 
editorials and articles, he constantly stressed the 
beauty of simplicity,—the health and happiness 
and contentment that come from it. 

His interpretation of life, his practical work- 
a-day philosophy and his credo of happiness for 
all are, perhaps, nowhere more fully and clearly 
expressed than in the two little volumes: “The 
Joys of Living” and “Love’s Way.” The for- 
mer, especially, opens to the reader a new view 
of life,—its undiscovered possibilities of happi- 
ness even in the humblest environment. 

“The whole world,” cries the author, “is full 
of unworked joy mines. Everywhere we go we 
may find all sorts of happiness-producing mate- 
rial, if we only know how to extract it. 

“If we are ever happy, it will be because we 
create happiness out of our environment, with 
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all its vexations, cares, and disheartening condi- 
tions. He who does not learn to create his hap- 
piness, as he goes along, out of the day’s work 
with all its trials, its antagonisms, its obstacles, 
with all its little annoyances, disappointments, 
has missed the great life secret. It is out of this 
daily round of duties—out of the stress and 
strain and strife of life, the attrition of mind 
with mind, disposition with disposition,—out of 
this huckstering, buying and selling world,— 
that we must get the honey of life, just as the 
bee sucks the sweetness from all sorts of flowers 
and weeds. . . 

“The trouble with us is that we expect too 
much from the great happenings, the unusual 
things, and we overlook the common flowers on 
the path of life, from which we might abstract 
sweets, comforts, delights.” 

The whole purpose of these books is to show 
how life, the simplest and most laborious, may 
be made a glory instead of a grind,—to 


“Teach us delight in simple things 

And mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And Love to all men ’neath the sun.” 
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He maintains, with the philosophers of all 
ages, that happiness is a condition of mind, 
not of environment, and within the reach of 
every normal human being. A roof to cover 
him, simple clothing, plain, wholesome food, 
with the Creator’s free gifts,—sunlight, air, 
water, the beauties of earth and sky,—according 
to his creed, fulfill the requirements for men’s 
happiness. 

His was no destructive Nietzchean philosophy. 
Everything he wrote was constructive. In all 
of his writings, spread over a period of half a 
century, there is not a line of pessimism or 
gloom. He was no careless, unthinking optimist, 
closing his eyes to the evils and injustice so rife 
in the world, but devoted his mind and his ener- 
gies wholly to upbuilding, not to tearing down. 
He called attention to evils,—only to show how 
they may be remedied,—how society, as well as 
the individual, may triumph over everything 
tending to hinder progress. 

He was a profound believer in the ultimate 
triumph of Truth and Justice and in the high 
destiny of the human race,—its rise to godlike 
power and achievements. He invariably stressed 
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man’s greatness. Because of his oneness with 
Infinite Power, he believed his possibilities to be 
practically limitless, and that, while working in 
partnership with the Creator, there was nothing 
too great for him to dream or to dare. 

Most of the older writers, philosophers, and 
theologians emphasized the littleness, the weak- 
ness and helplessness of man, the sadness, the 
evils and the miseries of human life; but this 
modern philosopher showed the obverse side of 
the picture. His picture is not without shades, 
but the lights predominate. He has shown every 
side of human nature in his books, but always 
he has looked for and found the best in man,— 
his divinity. He has found that the good (God) 
in the lowest human being outweighs the bad. 
This is the real secret of his wide appeal,—he has 
written for Humanity. 

This thought is beautifully expressed in the 
following poem, “Go Little Book,’ by Edwin 
Markham, author of “The Man With the Hoe.” 
The poem was written and inscribed by his poet 
friend to Doctor Marden on the publication of 
his book, “The Miracle of Right Thought”: 
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Go, little book, to all the Earth,— 

Go to the chambers loud with mirth, 

To teach the careless, mocking heart, 
Love’s deeper chord, Life’s nobler part. 


’ Go to the chambers of the sad, 
To teach the gospel of the glad ;— 
Go out on all their darker roads, 
With joy to lift their daily loads. 


Go to the rich in lordly towers, 
To tell the import of the hours ;— 
Go, lighting up their eyes to see 
Their unsuspected poverty. 


Go to the poor, down lowly ways, 
To speak the wonder of the days ;— 
Go, tell them of their strength of old 
And all their unsuspected gold. 


As the founder or father of a great new school 
of inspirational philosophy, Doctor Marden be- 
came a universal “father confessor.” To him, 
all along through the years after the publication 
of his first book, “Pushing to the Front,” tens 
of thousands turned for advice in solving their 
life problems. Men and women of all ranks 
and countries laid bare to him the secrets of 
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their lives, wrote of their loves and fears, their 
ideals and ambitions, their mistakes and short- 
comings, their false steps, their crimes, their 
failures and successes, their hopes and dreams,— 
the most intimate personal relations of. their 
lives. Such letters were to him sacred confi- 
dences that, under no circumstances could be 
violated. But, insofar as humanly possible, each 
one met with a sympathetic response. 

Through his correspondence he was*in close 
touch with the very heart of humanity. He kept 
his finger on its pulse and learned more of its 
difficulties and perplexities, its cares and anx- 
ieties, its strength and weakness, than it would 
be possible to learn in any other way. It so 
deepened his knowledge of character and of the 
personal side of every human problem, of every 
disease of the mind—fear, worry, hate, envy, 
jealousy, timidity, cowardice, and all other de- 
structive mental states,—that, like a skillful 
physician treating the body, he could diagnose 
every case that came under his attention and 
prescribe for the patient. 

Though the form of treatment prescribed 
might differ according to the nature of the dis- 
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ease, or of the problem to be solved, the princi- 
ple underlying the prescription was always the 
same. To everyone he said, in effect,—“Through - 
the power of the God within you, you can heal 
yourself. You can be well and happy. You 
can transform your personality, your life. You 
can be what you long to be.” 

The world-wide response to the message of his 
writing was the supreme reward of his efforts. 

It is easy to imagine the inspiration that came 
back to him in grateful letters from all sorts and 
conditions of people who had been inspired 
through the reading of his magazine or some of 
his books. The following are extracts from a 
few of them: 

“After being in a life of Hell, misery, dis- 
couragement, and failure, I was saved and 
brought back to life by reading your book. It 
not only saved me from self-destruction, but 
made me over new,—born again, and into a. life 
of happiness, peace, and joy.” 

Another says: “Please allow me to introduce 
myself as just a common everyday working man, 
striving to obtain the most that I can out of this 
life, which was, indeed, in appearance, very little 
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until by chance I happened to read one of your 
books. It was eagerly consumed and digested 
by my hungry heart, that yearned for more of 
this inspiring food. Allow me to congratulate 
you on the work of the highest kind that you are 
doing; it brings cheer and opens a new chapter 
in many a young man’s life that is never heard 
from by you; in my own case, a new vision of 
life was revealed to me, a desire to do the little 
good I was able, if only to wear a smile. I had 
to write and thank you for your great and uni- 
versal work.” 

An old man writes, “The pleasure your writ- 
ing gives me is indescribable. It is a builder of 
youth and a solace of old age.” 

“T want to tell you, in a heartful way,” says 
a woman, “that thousands of your readers love 
you because you are helping them to attain.” 

Another woman’s letter reveals the averting 
of a tragedy: “A very dear friend of mine, 
crushed by repeated failures, was planning sui- 
cide. She had her preparations complete. It 
came to me one day like an inspiration to send 
her your book. I acted on it at once. Months 
afterward she told me how it had saved her.” 
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“Your work is the whole Grand Sermon,” 
writes a young Japanese student. “I have never 
heard nor read a gospel so forcibly expounded. 
It appeals to the soul of man. Indeed, every 
word weighs by the pound of gold. No wonder, 
having such an author like Doctor Marden as 
an exponent of spiritual life as well as the leader 
of mental and physical life, America to-day 
stands foremost among the nations of the world! 
Since I read your book I feel like a new man. 
May Doctor Marden’s service to his country and 
to the people of other nations be crowned with 
success, glory and honor. I confess that I am 
very much indebted to him for an encourage- 
ment I am feeling daily since I started reading 
his books.” 

Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colorado, says, “I owe you a 
debt I can never repay, for all unconsciously you 
have been in a large measure responsible for the 
success of our little work out here. I have been 
inspired, cheered, encouraged, helped, and up- 
lifted, as, I am sure, thousands of others have 
been by your gospel and your message. What 
a joy it must be to know how you have helped, 
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cheered, and encouraged others! I always keep 
your books on my desk in the court room.” 

Significant of the esteem in which his philos- 
ophy is held in Spain, is the following letter 
from the sovereign, King Alfonso, to Doctor 
Marden’s Spanish publisher: 


(Seal) 
Private Secretary Palace of Sal Idlefonso 
to 
His Majesty, the King 

Illustrious sir, and with my most distinguished com- 
pliments: His Majesty, the King, our Master, has 
graciously ordered me to thank you, in his royal name, 
for the copy of the interesting work by Doctor Orison 
Swett Marden, entitled “Pushing to the Front,” which 
you have offered for his courteous consideration. 

His Majesty has accepted this work with especial 
satisfaction: accordingly, I am acquainting you with 
the enthusiasm which our Sovereign feels, inasmuch as 
the book will help to invigorate the race and to 
strengthen the national character. 

(Signed) F. D. pz Torres. 


Later, by order of the Minister of Education 
in the Spanish Cabinet, Doctor Marden’s books, 
thirty of which are published in Spanish, were 
put on the reading list of all the educational in- 
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stitutions above the primary schools throughout 
the country. 

At an educational convention in Madrid, 
where the greatest educators of the world were 
assembled, a complimentary banquet was given 
in honor of the American author and the tre- 
mendous influence of his writings upon the Span- 
ish people. ‘There was no one present at this 
convention whom he had ever met, and Doctor 
Marden knew nothing whatever about it until 
he received a photograph of the convention 
dinner. 

The Marden philosophy has made as deep 
an impression in the Spanish-speaking South 
American republics as it has in the mother coun- 
try. The President of Guatemala ordered a 
special edition of nine thousand copies of one 
Marden book, to be used as prizes in the public 
schools of the Republic. The Peruvian and 
Nicaraguan Congresses passed a vote highly 
commending Doctor Marden’s works as civiliza- 
tion builders, and urging their introduction in 
all the colleges and universities of their states. 
The prime minister of another of the republics 
ordered the duty removed from one of the 
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Marden books on the ground that no obstruction 
should be put in the way of a work of such in- 
estimable value to the youth of the country. 

German scientists accepted Doctor Marden as 
one of the greatest metaphysicians of his genera- 
tion. Thirty of his books have been translated 
into the German language, and more than five 
hundred thousand copies have been sold in Ger- 
many. All told, nearly three millions of the 
Marden books have been translated «into more 
than twenty-five languages. 

It was the humanness of the message their 
author gave to the world, its recognition of the 
divinity and the fundamental oneness of man- 
kind, regardless of differences of race, creed, or 
color, that won it enthusiastic acceptance not 
only in Catholic Spain and Protestant Germany, 
but also in other leading countries of Europe, as 
well as in the Orient. 

Doctor Marden’s fertility of authorship was 
hardly less remarkable than the quality of his 
message. No matter how busy the day, he could 
always find a few moments here and there to dic- 
tate some of the many thoughts which thronged 
his brain. A dictating machine stood constantly 
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at the side of his desk so that not a minute should 
be wasted. In addition to his work upon Success 
and his many other affairs—both in a business 
way and at home—he managed to average two 
books a year, and just before his death he told 
the writer that he had about two million words 
of manuscript awaiting publication. 

Soon after he began issuing books he estab- 
lished relations with the publishing house of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company in New York, 
who remained his publishers continuously there- 
after. Their relations were cordial and mutu- 
ally helpful. There were over thirty full-size 
books issued through the house of Crowell, not 
to count smaller books and booklets. Among his 
best known titles are his first two books, “Push- 
ing to the Front,’ and “Architects of Fate” 
(which was later called “Rising in the World”), 
“He Can Who Thinks He Can,” “How to Get 
What You Want,” “Peace, Power and Plenty,” 
“The Secret of Achievement,” “Round Pegs in 
Square Holes,” “The Optimistic Life,” “Train- 
ing for Efficiency,” and “The Miracle of Right 
Thought.” A series of smaller books was also 
issued, under such practical titles as “Good Man- 
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ners and Success,” “The Hour of Opportunity,” 
“The Power of Personality,’ “An Iron Will,” 
and “Character: The Grandest Thing in the 
World.” 

As a writer, Doctor Marden was indefatigable 
to the last. Mrs. Marden relates how, lying 
shortly before the end came, on his cot in the 
Los Angeles hospital, he feebly asked for a pad 
and pencil, explaining that some thoughts had 
occurred to him, and he wished to jot them down. 

On his desk at the time of his death, lay a 
manuscript, practically complete, which was 
published in 1925. Its title, “Making Friends 
with Our Nerves,” again illustrates how keenly 
the author’s pen was keyed in with current prob- 
lems. Here he recognizes that one of the crying 
complaints of modern society is “nerves” and 
his book, drawn both from his earlier training 
as a physician and his later philosophy of life, 
offers a remedy for this evil of our highstrung 
civilization. Herein, as elsewhere, he shows that 
no latter day problem escaped him. His mes- 
sage is always essentially modern. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HIS VIEWS ON RELIGION 


QUESTION that was frequently asked 
by readers of his magazine and of his 
books was: “What are Doctor Marden’s relig- 
ious views?” “Is he New Thought, Christian 
Science, Theosophist, Unitarian, Spiritualist?” 
He was none of these. In his later manhood 
he bore no church label, subscribed to no par- 
ticular creed or religious cult. He found good 
in all of them, but refused to be bound within 
the limits of any particular one. He believed 
in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, Shintoist, Atheist, Agnostic,—they were 
to him all God’s children, and as such, his 
brothers. If they were sincere in their various 
beliefs and made the Golden Rule their rule of 
conduct, they were all traveling Godward. 
One instance will show what his own idea of 
the practice of the Golden Rule involves. 


When the controversy over Christian Science 
289 
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and its founder, Mary Baker G. Eddy, was at 
its height, a leading New York periodical began 
to publish, in monthly instalments, a biography 
of Mrs. Eddy. Her followers resented the pub- 
lication, claiming that it was not a truthful 
representation of their leader, and threatening to 
bring suit for libel against the publishers. Doc- 
tor Marden received many letters on the subject 
and decided to throw open the pages of Success 
to the defenders of Mrs. Eddy. He was warned 
not to do this. It was represented to him that 
such a course would antagonize readers who 
were opposed to Christian Science and _ its 
founder. The editor was fully aware of this, 
but insisted that “the other side” should get a 
hearing. Thereupon a short series of articles, 
written by leading members of the Christian 
Science Church, presenting their views on Mrs. 
Eddy, appeared in Success. 

The expected happened. Letters from sub- 
scribers poured in on the editor, who, they 
supposed, must be a Christian Scientist, and 
many canceled their subscriptions. This did 
not trouble him in the least. He had obeyed 
the Golden Rule. That was all that mattered. 
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Whatever the results, he would. square the edi- 
torial policy of his magazine with his conscience, 
not with the cash register of the business de- 
partment. 

His views on religion, his thoughts on life, 
death, and the hereafter, are outlined in the fol- 
lowing articles from his own pen. They were 
prepared only a short time before his departure 
for California. 

The first of these, “The Rediscovery of God,” 
which appeared in Success in March, 1924, was 
written when the noted Baptist minister, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, was on trial for heresy, and 
the Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy was 
violently agitating the Christian Church in the 
United States. 

The second, “The Message of Easter,” an 
editorial for the Easter number of Swecess, was 
published in April, 1924, after the writer had 
entered that “new and fuller life,” of which he 
wrote with such profound conviction. 

The third and last article, the last which came 
from his pen, “The Great Adventure,”—ap- 
peared in the December issue of the same year,— 
1924. It gives the impression of having been 
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written under the very shadow of the Great 
Reaper, as if the writer already saw beyond the 
veil that separates Time from Eternity. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF GOD 


Out of the bondage of man-made creeds,— 
Into the Religion of Noble Deeds; 

Out of sectarian bigotry,— 

Into the Church of Humanity! 


There is nothing new or alarming in the pas- 
sionate controversy over creedal dogmas now 
raging in the Church. The conflict between the 
Old and the New is as old as civilization. It will 
never cease, for it is a condition of progress. 

Every forward step on the physical plane— 
every discovery of Science,—every invention for 
the amelioration of hard conditions and for the 
benefit of the race in the past,—has been op- 
posed as a dangerous innovation and a menace 
to the established order. 

The new thought of God and the old thought 
of God are as opposite as the poles. In the dim 
past, for thousands of years, primitive man 
groped after his God, finding him in the thunder 
and in the lightning, in the earthquake and the 
hurricane, in droughts and in floods, in all the 
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mysterious forces of nature that terrify and 
destroy. They worshipped him in the sun and 
in the moon, in the mountains and in the sea. 

Later, in the development of the religious 
sense, the theologians located God in a far-off 
heaven, as a giant man, with all of man’s pas- 
sions, all of his weaknesses and prejudices, all 
of his hates and bigotries. They represented 
man as a separate unit, thrown off by this en- 
larged human God, with all vital connection 
with him severed. 

For centuries they pictured God our Father 
as an absentee God, as something entirely out- 
side of ourselves, and held that only by certain 
formal acts of pleading and supplication is it 
possible to get in touch with Him, get Him to 
listen to our prayers, or to assist us in any way, 
whatever. 

They called Him a just and loving God; they 
pictured Him as an unjust and vengeful God, 
loving only his friends and hating his enemies 
just as men do. They taught that human be- 
ings had been banished from his presence be- 
cause of a sin committed by their ancestor, and 
pictured them at his feet, vainly begging for 
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mercy until his only begotten Son came down to 
earth and gave up his life in atonement for the 
sin of the first man. 

The great Eighteenth Century divine, Jona- 
than Edwards, one of the ablest and most con- 
secrated clergymen of his day, has left us in his 
sermons and writings a faithful presentation of 
the conception of God held even when I was a 
boy. In his famous sermon, “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” he says to-his con- 
gregation: 

“The God that holds you over the pit of hell, 
much in the same way as one holds a spider, or 
some other loathsome insect over the fire, abhors 
you, and is dreadfully provoked; his wrath to- 
wards you burns lke fire; he looks upon you as 
worthy of nothing else but to be cast into the 
fire; he is of purer eyes than to bear to have you 
in his sight; you are ten thousand times more 
abominable in his eyes than the most hateful, 
venomous serpent is in ours.” 

Picturing the horrors of hell in another ser- 
mon, “Punishment of the Wicked Unavoidable 
and Intolerable!” he says: 

“We can conceive but little of the matter; but, 
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to help your conception, imagine yourself to be 
cast into a fiery oven, or a great furnace, where 
your pain would be as much greater than that 
occasioned by accidentally touching a coal of 
fire as the heat is greater. 

“Imagine also that your body were to lie there 
for a quarter of an hour, full of fire, and all the 
while full of quick sense; what horror would you 
feel at the entrance of such a furnace! And 
how long would that quarter of an hour seem to 
you! And after you had endured it for one 
minute, how overbearing would it be to you to 
think that you had to endure it the other four- 
teen! But what would be the effect on your 
soul if you knew you must lie there enduring 
that torment for twenty-four hours! 

“And how much greater would be the effect 
if you knew you must endure it for a whole year; 
and how vastly greater still if you knew that you 
must endure it for a thousand’ years!—O, then 
how would your hearts sink if you knew that you 
must bear it for ever and ever! that there would 
be no end! that, after millions of millions of ages, 
your torment would be no nearer to an end, and 
that you never, never should be delivered. But 
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your torment in hell will be infinitely greater 
than this illustration represents.” 

This was the sort of sermon I used to hear 
every Sunday when I was a boy. Ministers felt 
it was their duty to picture in the most frightful 
manner possible the horrors of eternal punish- 
ment. Those terrible pictures of the “lake of 
fire” in which “lost souls” suffered tortures for- 
ever and forever with no respite, without hope 
of redemption, were burned into my very soul. 
Many a night, for years, I would cry myself to 
sleep for fear that I had committed the unpar- 
donable sin, and that I, too, might burn in hell 
for all eternity. 

The picture of the Eternity of the damned 
was indelibly stamped on my mind by a favor- 
ite illustration of the theologians of that time. I 
often heard our minister give it. “If,” he would 
say, “at the moment of a soul’s entrance into 
hell, a little bird were to begin to carry away our 
entire earth, one grain of sand at a time, to a 
distant planet, trillions of miles away, when it 
had taken away the last grain of the earth, the 
punishment of that ‘lost soul’ would be only 
beginning!” 
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The picture of the angry, jealous, revengeful 
God of the Old Testament, who rewarded his 
friends and punished his enemies, was so burnt 
into the Puritan consciousness, that there was no 
room left for that of the New Testament, the 
tender, merciful, loving God, our Father, pre- 
sented to us by the Christ his Son, a God who 
bears no relation to the cruel, vengeful Deity of 
the Old Testament. 

It was the stern, relentless lawgiver, the 
absentee God, the God who exacted “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth” that clergymen 
preached and that their congregations wor- 
shipped in fear and trembling. Such preaching 
drove many people to despair of ever placating 
this angry God who hurled his vengeance upon 
them from his distant throne, somewhere beyond 
the clouds. 

It was listening to sermons on everlasting 
punishment that caused Robert Ingersoll, when 
only eight years old, to revolt against the teach- 
ings of the Church and to question the “infalli- 
bility” of the Bible. On one occasion, after 
listening to lurid descriptions of eternal damna- 
tion, he said, “If that is God, I hate him.” None 
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but God himself will ever know how many sen- 
sitive souls have been driven not merely out of 
the Church, but away from Him, by sermons 
of the Jonathan Edwards type. 

Man’s religion, like himself, is an evolution. 
As he slowly and painfully evolved from his 
primitive state, he exchanged the god of the 
thunder and lightning for other gods, idols made 
of wood and stone, and so on down through the 
ages to our own time. Only now, after centu- 
ries of terrible suffering and wanderings in the 
wilderness of false beliefs, are we beginning to 
rediscover the true God revealed by Christ two 
thousand years ago. 

So completely has our conception of God 
changed, even since Jonathan Edwards preached 
in New England, that it would be impossible 
to imagine any clergyman to-day getting up in 
his pulpit to tell intelligent, thinking men and 
women, as he told his people, that “the vindic- 
tive justice of God is a glorious attribute,” and 
that “the glory of this attribute appears in the 
everlasting destruction and ruin of the barren 
and unfruitful.” That “it would not become 
the glory of God’s majesty to show mercy to you, 
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so sinful and vile a creature, for anything that 
you have done; for such worthless and despic- 
able things as your prayers, and other religious 
performances :”—that, “he will show mercy only 
on Christ’s account, and that according to his 
sovereign pleasure, on whom He pleases, when 
He pleases, and in what manner He pleases” .. . 
and that, “He intends to magnify Himself ex- 
ceedingly in sinking you down in hell.” 

It was the belief in this sort of God that caused 
the warring sects of Christianity to burn men at 
the stake, to hang, to imprison and torture them 
to death, to commit all sorts of cruelties in his 
name for daring to do what men everywhere in 
the Christian world, both clerical and lay, are 
doing to-day,—thinking their own thoughts of 
God, and refusing to subscribe to certain dog- 
mas or ancient beliefs which their reason and the 
demonstrations of science reject. 

The early Christians, who got the doctrine of 
Christ from the lips of the apostles who had 
walked with him in Galilee, had the true concep- 
tion of God and Christianity. 

Their God was a God of love; their religion 
was a religion of love and service, the religion 
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of “the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the leadership of Jesus Christ.” 

As the New Testament tells us, they heard 
the Word gladly, and they lived together in the 
bonds of brotherly love, sharing their possessions 
with one another. It was the subtlety of dog- 
matic theology that caused the first dissensions 
in the Church. 

The supreme thought of Jesus, the Son of 
Man and the Son of God, was to impress upon 
man his divinity, his oneness with his Maker, his 
greatness and his vast possibilities as a son of 
God, co-heir with him to the kingdom of heaven. 
He tried to show his disciples that his kingdom 
of heaven is not in some far distant place, but: 
that it is within men. 

He told them that, if they would only have 
faith in the God power within them, they should 
do even greater things than he, Jesus himself, 
had done. ‘These things, however, were not em- 
phasized by the theologians. They put the great 
emphasis on evil, or sin. This they developed 
into a monster personality,—Satan, or Devil— 
a hideously malicious being almost as powerful 
as God himself who was supposed to be forever 
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engaged in thwarting God’s plans, and often 
came near doing it. They dwelt upon the fear 
rather than the love of God. 

They did not stress the fact that God, the king- 
dom of heaven, is within us, as the Christ did, 
because they didn’t believe it. The great bur- 
den of their teaching was not Christianity, but 
theology. 

Christ taught a religion of joy and gladness. 
There is no gloom in it, no threat for those who 
do not accept his teachings. He told man how 
to get peace and real happiness in this life. He 
put the great emphasis on living here and now, 
in this world, not in the next. 

The theologian taught a religion of gloom and 
sadness, a religion of fear instead of love, a 
religion which put the great emphasis on the 
future life, in the world beyond the grave. He 
obscured even the very plain and simple state- 
ment of the Christ, “God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth,’ and made God a great human 
potentate, a mighty, stern ruler of the Dark 
Ages. 

One of the most unfortunate things that ever 
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happened to the Christian world was the drop- 
ing of one of the o’s out of Good, making the 
word God instead of Good, which in some twen- 
ty-five different languages always meant the 
same thing. Both words come from the same 
root, and have the same identical meaning to-day. 
The word God has been misinterpreted to sug- 
gest form instead of Spirit,—to teach people to 
think of God as a person instead of Spirit or 
Principle,—the eternal principle of good. 

The different creeds in every age have built 
up all sorts of meanings, shapes, forms, and at- 
tributes to fit in with the word God when it 
simply means the everlasting changeless Princi- 
ple of Good. 

Away back in the Dark Ages, when man was 
steeped in superstition and ignorance, when he 
was worshipping gross idols under the name of 
gods, the word God suggested anything to their 
minds but the spirit of good. They clothed it 
with all sorts of barbarous attributes associated 
with their idols. 

Had the word Good been retained, this con- 
fused and utterly false ideal of the Christian 
God could never have been substituted for the 
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Christ ideal, or for the simple Bible definition 
of God, which is Love,—‘‘God is Love.” 

It would have meant only one thing to every- 
body, that which is the opposite of the bad, of 
all that is evil and harmful. It would have been 
understood as the synonym for all that is bene- 
ficent, glorious, sweet, and beautiful. Its mean- 
ing could never have been distorted into the very 
opposite of what it is, as the word God has been 
in every age; and we should not have more than 
two hundred and fifty different religious sects, 
as we have to-day. 

When Christ said, ““He who hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,” he gave the world a new 
picture of the Father. His own personality, 
his own character, was a living interpretation of 
the Spirit that is God. 

Who could imagine the gentle, loving Christ, 
the tender, self-sacrificing “Big Brother,’ who 
was always helping somebody, comforting the 
stricken and sorrowing, uplifting the fallen, 
bringing peace and hope to the sinner, healing 
the sick, feeding the hungry, befriending the 
friendless, yet wielding a power so mighty that 
he raised the dead to life and made the winds 
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and the waves obey him,—who could imagine 
this gentle, this divinely beautiful, all-powerful 
personality bearing any relation to the terrible 
God of the Old Testament? 

Who could imagine the merciful Christ, of 
whom the prophet Isaiah said, “A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench,” dividing the waters of the Red Sea 
to let the Israelites pass over to the other side, 
and then closing the waters over the- pursuing 
Egyptians, who were but obeying the com- 
mands of their ruler, Pharaoh! Who could 
imagine him sending terrible plagues to kill 
people, to destroy their cattle and crops. 

The God we worship to-day doesn’t do things 
in that way. He has no favorite children. He 
doesn’t punish one and reward another. He 
judges no one, condemns no one, punishes no 
one. We punish and reward ourselves,—make 
our own heaven or our own hell. 

The universe God has created is governed by 
immutable laws, and whoever breaks any of those 
laws suffers the consequences. Every infringe- 
ment of God’s laws, every sin against the law 
of our own being, brings its own punishment. 
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The God that Christ revealed we are redis- 
covering to-day,—a God of infinite tenderness, 
beauty, and love, as well as of law and wisdom. 

Everything in this world of ours that is beauti- 
ful, sweet, lovely, and useful to man, is but an 
expression of Him, a symbol of his love and 
wisdom. It helps us to a realization of his om- 
nipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, for 
He is the heart of all reality. He permeates all 
life. He is life. He is in us, and we in Him; 
“in Him we live and move and have our being.” 

Every act of love and service, every grand 
and noble deed, every kind and loving thought, 
every bit of help to our brother man, every step 
forward that the race has taken is an expression 
of God. 

Edison is right when he says that he is but 
the medium through which God passes on to the 
world the inventions which he perfects. The 
same thing is true of every useful work of man, 
of every great production of art. 

The love that impels a man to lay down his 
life for his friend, the self-sacrificing devotion 
of a mother to her child, the love and service that 
Christ gave to men,—all these things are symbols 
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of God, and help us to form a true conception 
of his nature and attributes,—of the God that 
Christ taught,—the God the world is hungering 
for. It wants the Christ and not the creed,— 
it wants real religion, not the husks of theology. 

When Darwin’s great works, “The Origin of 
Species” and “The Descent of Man” were pub- 
lished in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the theologians bitterly fought the evolutionary 
idea of creation. They regarded it as an insult 
to the God of theological dogma. But science 
has gone on adding proof upon proof of the 
fundamental truth of the doctrine of evolution. 
It has shown the story of Creation recorded in 
the strata of the earth, in the old red sandstone 
and other rocks, in the fossil remains of plants 
and animals of past geological ages. 

This record is God’s own handwriting, which 
science has for centuries been trying to read. It 
shows that instead of man and the universe be- 
ing created, fully developed, in six days, they 
have evolved, during ons of time, through the 
laws of evolution, to their present stage of de- 
velopment. 

The discovery of this wonderful Law of Evolu- 
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tion has given us a new heaven and a new earth. 
It has given us a new and more wonderful idea 
of God than we ever had before. It has given 
us a new and glorious idea of man’s destiny. We 
know now that, in the centuries ahead, man is 
destined to grow infinitely farther beyond his 
present development than that is beyond the 
primitive savage stage of his evolution. We 
know that he will continually evolve toward his 
God, toward the Christ ideal embodied in the 
injunction, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” 

We stand to-day on the threshold of a New 
Age,—and the Church of this New Age will be 
creedless. True religion, the ideal left us by 
the Christ, will live on when creeds, dogmas, 
rituals, and religious forms and ceremonies have 
passed away and are forgotten. 

The creed is the husk, the Christ is the kernel 
of Christianity. The religions of creeds, forms, 
ceremonies, and dogmas are doomed. They are 
already crumbling. The passing of creeds and 
dogmas is one of the most significant things in 
modern life. 

Empty religious forms must pass, but the 
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Christ principle—the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount,—the heaven of the Golden Rule, 
which is transforming the world,—will live on 
through time and eternity. 

As Ella Wheeler Wilcox says,— 


A thousand creeds have come and gone, 
But what is that to you or me? 

Creeds are but branches of a tree— 
The root of Love lives on and on. 


And what is Love but God? And what is 
Christ but the incarnation of God, the one per- 
fect revelation of God in the form of a man? 
Regardless of the un-Christlike controversy 
raging over the question of the Virgin birth, do 
not all clergymen, whether Fundamentalists or 
Modernists—do not all Christians whatever their 
creed, whether inside the Church, or outside of 
it, believe this? So why waste precious time and 
energy and weaken the influence of the Church 
by quarreling and bickering over points of the- 
ology? As the Reverend Thomas B. Gregory 
says, “The gospel of the Galilean would long 
ago have been the gospel of the world but for 
the scandalous divisions and spiteful quarrelings 
of the Christian clergy among themselves.” 
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Over-emphasizing the creed instead of the 
Christ has been the curse of the Christian 
churches since the beginning. If the energy, the 
ability, and the effort wasted in the past on non- 
essentials, quibbling over creeds, and doctrines, 
and dogmas, had been spent in a truly Christian, 
united effort to make people better, happier, and 
more successful, the world would be a very differ- 
ent place to-day for us all. 

I believe, with Dr. Charles W. Eliot, that 
the religion of the future will be “that form of 
Christianity expressed by the formula, “The 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the leadership of Jesus,’” and that “this is a form 
of Christianity which prefers liberty to author- 
ity, sees neither deities nor demons in the forces 
and processes of nature; deifies no human beings; 
is not propitiatory, sacrificial, or expiatory; re- 
lieves man from irrational terrors; relies on 
reason and hope; has ministers and pastors, but 
no mediatorial priests; recognizes and resists 
sins, wrongs, and evils; and looks death in the 

face, but, dwells chiefly on goodness, life, and 
love, 

We don’t care so much to-day what kind of 
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lamp our brother uses so long as it lights his fel- 
low-man’s path and gives him light,—the light of 
truth, the light of helpfulness, of service, of love, 
the light that radiates from the All-Good. We 
don’t care about the name of his lamp, whether 
it is labeled Jew, or Gentile, New Thought or 
Divine Science, Protestant or Catholic, Presby- 
terian or Baptist, Christian Science or what not. 
The light, not the lamp, the Christ, not the creed, 
is what the hungering world wants! _. 


THE MESSAGE OF EASTER 


I never go to the country in the early Spring 
without feeling an impulse to uncover my head 
in reverence before the sublime miracle being 
wrought by the Creator in nature’s great labora- 
tory. It fills me with the same sense of awe and 
joy which the Evangelist tells us filled the hearts 
of Mary Magdalene and “the other Mary” when, 
on Easter morning, they went to the sepulchre 
where their crucified Lord had been laid, and 
were told by the Angel: “He is not here,—for 
He is risen!” 

After spending the Winter in New York, I 
have been thrilled, year after year, on going to 
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my farm on Long Island, by this annual miracle 
of Spring. I can visualize it now. 

The earth that for months has lain cold and 
dead under its winding sheet of snow and ice has 
risen at the call of Spring and come to life again. 

This is the Season of Our Resurrection,— 
your resurrection—and mine! On every hand, 
signs of returning life are stirring. The tiny 
blades of grass are lifting their heads and point- 
ing upward to the Author of their Being. The 
red buds on the maples tell me that the life force 
is at work in their roots. 

This great, silent force is pushing the sap up 
through all their limbs,—creating materials for 
bud, and leaf, and blossom. It is at work in the 
buds on the lilac bushes. It is at work in the 
orchard trees,—in the woods and fields,—in the 
brooks and streams, throughout all the World 
of Nature, warming it into new life and fashion- 
ing the entrancing robes of rainbow hue and 
delicate perfume in which Spring clothes our 
Mother Earth when she awakens from the long 
death-like sleep of Winter. 

Red-breasted robins, — woodpeckers, — blue- 
birds,—and many other early songsters are pip- 
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ing their notes of joy,—and all around us the 
Great Orchestra of Nature is filling the air with 
music. I feel at this moment as if I were in the 
very presence of God,—and through my mind 
are echoing the lines: 


O, Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows that is not 
music. Every weed of thine, 

Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine, 

And every humble hedgerow flower that blooms, and 
every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Holds something greater than itself and bears a living 
word to every living thing: 

A spirit broods amid the grass, 

Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought lie in the 
melting shadows as they pass. 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The fringes of the sunset and the hills. 


Who that has ever witnessed the Resurrection 
of Nature in Spring; who that has watched with 
seeing eyes and understanding heart the stu- 
pendous miracle of swelling bud and opening 
blossom; who that has seen the dead being re- 
stored to life, can doubt that there is a benefi- 
cent God—an Omnipotent Planner, an Omnis- 
cient Artist back of the universe? 


Who can remain unmoved before the marvel- 
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ousness of it all, the loving care and wisdom with 
which the Mighty Designer has fitted all of its 
beauties, all of the luxuriance and splendor of 
Nature to our own structure, to every need of 
our complex being, proving to us the interde- 
pendence and the unity of all life, the oneness of 
all creation? 

In the awakening Voice of Spring, we seem 
to hear that mighty resurrection call,—“Awake, 
thou that sleepest!” 

It is a bugle call to action. It thrills us to the 
very depths of our being. Its inspiration stirs 
us to renewed effort,—to higher and nobler im- 
pulses. It calls to us to open up our hearts and 
let in the new life that is everywhere unfolding. 
The warming up of Nature is a suggestion to us 
to warm up toward ong another, toward every 
living thing, for we are all a part of the life of 
God, “in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

The early Church showed spiritual vision and 
insight, as well as great wisdom, in adapting the 
pagan festival in honor of the Goddess of Spring 
to the great Christian festival of the Resurrec- 
tion—Easter Day. 
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This is for us the most significant day of all 
the year—for, as Spring awakens the germs of 
new promise, new growth, new beauty, new life 
in nature, so Easter comes to us with the joyful 
message of a new and fuller life. 

It reminds us that death is not the end,—for, 
in the miracle of the Resurrection, Life has tri- 
umphed over Death! 

It tells us to lay aside our mourning clothes 
of doubt and gloom, of pessimism and-despair, 
and look upward and onward. It tells us that, 
for the brave and true-hearted, “‘life is not a los- 
ing game,” but a glorious winning battle. 

The supreme message of the Easter Resur- 
rection is— 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


If, like the budding trees and opening flowers 
of Spring, we look upward and struggle up- 
ward,—if we live the life of faith—and work,— 
every Easter will be a rebirth. 

If we face life in the right attitude, with faith 
instead of doubt, optimism instead of pessimism, 
those things which, in our night of sorrow and 
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defeat, we so often think are going to shut out 
the sun of peace and joy forever will prove 
precious experiences, stepping-stones in our up- 
ward climb. All of our strength, our stability, 
our power to overcome difficulties, has grown out 
of our struggles, has been developed by our ap- 
parent defeats. 

The Easter Resurrection proves to us that 
what seems defeat is but the opening of the door 
to higher, grander things. 

This Resurrection of the Son of Man and the 
Son of God—Christ, our brother,—is the sub- 
lime proof of the Immortality of Man. 

To every reader of Success of this Easter 
Season of 1924, I extend my greetings:—may 
it be your resurrection,—and mine. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE—THE CHANGE CALLED 
DEATH 


Once upon a time a butterfly, just emerged 
from the chrysalis state, was bitterly disap- 
pointed with the sudden change which had come 
over it. It could not bear to leave the old hcuse 
in which it had grown to maturity. 

Filled with regrets, for a long, long time it 
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hovered around its outgrown shell. Instead of 
using its wings to fly out into the beautiful world 
in which it had been born to a new and fuller 
life, it shrank from what was new and strange. 
It longed to be a chrysalis again. 

The butterfly was infinitely more beautiful 
than the chrysalis. Its power of self-expression 
was many times enlarged. It could get around 
infinitely better; everybody admired it more, but 
still it mourned its old self, its old apparel to 
which it had become so accustomed. It didn’t 
feel at home in its gorgeous new suit, the glori- 
ous colors in which it had been arrayed. 

We are like the butterfly. We grieve when 
we have to leave our old house,—the body. We 
fear leaving it. We shrink from the new, un- 
known life that lies beyond the chrysalis stage,— 
our existence here. 

But why should we fear? We have had to 
trust a higher Power than our own every mo- 
ment of our lives. Not for one instant have we 
been able to take care of ourselves without this 
Infinite Power, this Inscrutable Wisdom, which 
keeps all of our life processes going, which gives, 
and recalls life to Itself. 
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Now, since this Divine Power, this Infinite 
Wisdom takes care of us so wonderfully up to 
the very point of the change we call Death, why 
should we then distrust It? Why should we 
shrink from taking the leap in the dark when 
the Father-Mother-God calls us to leap into His 
Everlasting Arms? 

If your child should stand frightened in the 
dark, and you should call to it to leap into your 
arms, it would not fear to do so. Even though 
it could not see your face, it would know your 
voice and would not hesitate to jump when you 
called to it. 

I have trusted the Infinite Power all through 
the seventy odd years of my life. I will not dis- 
trust It now. Everything that has happened to 
me so far has come from this Infinite Power— 
the Divine Providence,—and has been for my 
good. 

Why should I begin to distrust It at this very 
critical period of my life? 

Why should I shrink from taking the leap in 
the dark when the Father calls—when He holds 
out his arms to me? 

Why should I hesitate to change this old suit 
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I have worn so long for a new one, better adapted 
to my new needs? 

My Father knows what is best for me. 

I TRUST HIM! 
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Fort George Island Company, Florida, 164, 183. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, 291. 

Foss, Mr., employs Marden in his saw-mill, 75; violent tem- 
per, 76; allows Marden to make cider, 97; rage at daugh- 
ter, 109; attack upon Marden, 110. 

Foss, Mrs., her tirade on card-playing, 78; on dancing, 79. 

Foss, Arabel, friend of Marden, 83, 91, 95; leaves home for 
school, 108. 


G 


Gale, Zona, 222. 

Germany, the Marden books in, 286. 

“Getting On in the World,” by Mathews, 167. 
Gladstone, William E., writes to Marden, 203. 

Glen Cove, Marden’s home at, 236. 

Glover family, the, where Marden was first “bound out,’ 27. 
“God, The Rediscovery of,’’ 291, 292, et seq. 

“Good Manners and Success,” 287. 

Grand Island, Nebraska, hotel, 169, 172. 

“Great Adventure, The,” 291, 315, et seq. 

Gregg, David, 224. 

Gregory, Thomas B., 308. 

Guatemala, President of, endorses Marden books, 285. 


H 


Hale, Edward Everett, 225. 

Harvard dining club, reorganized by Marden, 149. 
Harvard Medical School, 159. 

“He Can Who Thinks He Can,” 141, 287. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, 225. 

Hoffmann, J. J. quoted, 3. 

Holcomb, Governor, of Nebraska, 204. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Marden’s regard for, 104, 160. 
Horner, Mrs. Nellie Rowe, an early teacher of Marden, 81. 
Hot Springs Company, S. Dakota, 187. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 196, 198. 

“Hour of Opportunity, The,” 288. 

“How to Get What You Want,’ 287. 

Howe, Julia Ward, 1538, 225. 
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I 
“J Had a Friend,” quoted, 83. 
Ingersoll, Robert, 297. 


J 


Jackson, General “Stonewall,” Marden’s resemblance to, Bik. 
Japan, Great effect there, of Marden’s first book, 206. 
“Joys of Living, The,” 26, 275. 


K 
Kable, William G., 205. 
Kearney, Nebraska, hotel, 169, et seq.; burning of, 172; 
rebuilt, 187. 
Kearney (Neb.) “Daily Hub,” 181. 
Kipling, Rudyard, On Smiles’ “Self Help,” 100. 
Klopsch, Louis, aids Marden to establish “Success,” 214, 215. 


L 


“Leeds Times,” edited by Smiles, 105. 

Lindsey, Ben. B., tribute to Marden, 283. 

“Literary Adelphi,’ 141. 

Littlefield Hotel, 160. 

Livermore, Mary A., 153, 225. 

Longfellow, Henry W., Marden’s regard for, 104, 152. 

Los Angeles, scene of Marden’s death, 263. 

“Love’s Way,” 275. ; 

Lowrey, Frederick C., meets Dr. Marden, 248; aids him to 
re-establish “Success,” 2538. 

Lumbering in the winter, 86. 


M 


Madrid, banquet in, to Marden, 285. 

Mad River Valley, saw-mill at, 72. 

“Making Friends With Our Nerves,” 288. 

McCall, Samuel W., 225. 

MacArthur, Robert S., 225. 

McKinley, President, endorses Marden books, 204. 

McClane Asylum, 149. 

McCutchins, General Luther, aids Marden to continue at 
Colby Academy, 119. 

Manisses, Hotel, 163, 169, 185. 

Marden, Orison Swett, a son of New Hampshire, 2; date of 
birth, 5; place in history, 6; family, 7, et seq.; left an 
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orphan, 19; sent to grandmother, 19; “bound out,” 21, 
et seq.; with Mr. Glover, 27; lost in the forest, 30; with 
Mr. Strong, 38; early religious experience, 49; with 
Joshua Chapman, 57; sense of humor, 57, 58; love of 
nature, 60; runs away, 71; obtains work in a saw-mill, 
75; attends country school, 81; finds two friends, 83; 
winter lumbering, 86; experience with his dog “Ring,” 
84-99; discovers Smiles’ “Self Help,” 100; his isolation 
at this time, 101; aspires to a higher education, 102; 
dreams of authorship, 104; aids Arabella Foss, 109; 
accident to hand in mill, 111; leaves Foss, 112; enters 
Colby Academy, 117; aided by General McCutchins, 119; 
teaches private school, 124; teaches “Centre School,” 125; 
enters New Hampton Institute, 125; attains majority, 
130; tries his hand as a college barber, 134; overcomes 
dread of public speaking, 137; waiter in Crawford House, 
140; Friendship with Munsey, 140; enters Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, 146; enters Boston University, 147; 
starts “University Club” at Boston, 147; Reorganizes 
Harvard dining club, 149; eyesight becomes poor, 150, 
167; publishes “Centennial Eagle,” 151; meets Boston 
literary folk, 152; admiration for Phillips Brooks, 154; 
graduates from Boston University, 158; manages Block 
Island hotel, 158; enters Boston School of Oratory, 159; 
enters Harvard Medical School, 159; enters University 
Law School, 159; various college degrees, 159, 160; ac- 
quires Hotel Manisses, 163; interested in Florida, 164; 
travels in Europe, 165; called “Lucky,” 158, 168; Hotels 
managed by, 169; goes to Kearney, Neb., 170; in hotel 
fire, 173; urged to remain in Kearney, 177; hotel in 
Florida burned, 184; sells Palmer House, 184; manages 
Hot Springs Hotel, 187; manages Park Gate Hotel, 188; 
begins authorship, 193; finishes ““Pushing to the Front,” 
195; writes “Architects of Fate,” 195; great success of 
first book, 197, et seq.; book brings fame, 202;. starts 
“Success,” 215; removes to New York, 219; witnesses 
failure of “Success,” 228; courtship and marriage, 230, 
et seq.; buys farm at Glen Cove, 236; three children, 
237; love of home, 240; meets Mr. Lowrey, 248; begins 
“New Success,” 253; bids farewell to associates, 257; his 
“hobby,” 259; interest in Aldine Club, 260; goes to Cali- 
fornia in search of health, 263; death, 264; message of 
his writings, 269 et seq.; tributes from readers, 281; 
views on religion, 289 et seq. 
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Marden, Laura Fletcher, 237, 238, 239. 

Marden, Lewis, father of Dr. Marden, 13; a farmer-hunts- 
man, 14; accident to, 15; will, 15, 16. 

Marden, Mary J., sister of Dr. Marden, 16. 

Marden, Mary Newell, 237. 

Marden, Mrs. Orison Swett, 263, 288 (see Clare L. Evans). 

Marden, Orison Swett, Jr., 237, 243. 

Marden, Roselma F., sister of Dr. Marden, 16. 

Markham, Edwin, poem to Marden, 278. 

Mathews, “Getting On in the World,” 167. 

Meservey, A. B., professor at New Hampton, 139. 

“Message of Easter, The,” 291, 310, et seq. 

Midway Hotel, Kearney, Nebraska, 169, et seq.; burning of, 
172; rebuilt, 187. 

Miller, Francis T., quoted, 6. 

“Miracle of Right Thought, The,” 270, 287. 

“Montgomery Advertiser,” article on Marden, 254. 

“Muck-raking” campaign, the, 226. " 

Munsey, Frank A., friendship with Marden, 140. 


N 


Nature, Marden’s love of, 60. 

Neal, Elder, 142. 

New England parsonage, life in a, 38 et seq. 
New England Society, 260. 

New Hampshire Society, 260. 

New Hampton Institute, 108, 125, 129, 131-142. 
New London Academy, 52. 

Newman, Bishop, 225. 

“Newport County, History of,” quoted, 160. 
“New York World,” on Marden, 259. 

Nicaragua, Congress of, endorses Marden books, 285. 
“No Surrender,” editorial in “Success,” 128. 
Notkin, Louis M., on Marden, 259. 


e) 


Ocean View Hotel, Block Island, Rhode Island, 158, 161, 169. 
“Old Man of the Mountain,” the, 2 et seq. 

“Optimistic Life, The,” 287. 

“Origin of Species, The,’’ 306. 
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Palmer House, Grand Island, Nebraska, 169. 

Park Gate Hotel, Chicago, 187. 

Peabody, George, 269. 

“Peace, Power, and Plenty,” 287. 

Peru, Congress of, endorses Marden books, 285. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, 153. 

Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 150. 

Polytechnic School of Paris, 217. 

Poverty a curse, 272. 

“Power of Personality, The,” 288. 

Procter, Edna Dean, 225. 

Profile Mountain, 2 et seq. 

Public speaking, Marden’s early dread of, 132, 136-138. 

“Pushing to the Front,” 167, 181, 197, 287 (see “Dream 
Book’). 


R 


“Rediscovery of God, The,’ 291, 292 et seq. 

Religion, Marden’s early views on, 50, 61; later views, 289. 

Richelieu, Admiral, of Denmark, 204. 

“Ring,” the dog owned by Marden, 84; is lost, 89; found 
again, 93; ransomed, 98. 

“Rising in the World,” 287. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 204, 260. 

Rossi, Alexander, 204. 

Roth, Edward, “Christus Judex,” 3. 

“Round Pegs in Square Holes,” 287. 

Russell, Thomas H., 205. 


S 


Sabbath, the New England, 49. 

Sangster, Margaret E., 225. 

Sandison, George H., 219. 

Sargent, Franklin H., Friendship with Marden 151. 

Sargent, Mrs. John Turner, 152. 

Sargent Dramatic School, 156. 

School teaching, Marden’s first efforts at, 123, 124. 

Scudder, Horace E., 197. 

Sea Cliff, the Marden home at, 157. 

“Secret of Achievement, The,” 287. 

“Self Help,” by Samuel Smiles, and its influence upon Mar- 
den, 100-107, 167, 191, 222. 
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Sheehan, William T., on Dr. Marden, 254. 

Smiles, Samuel, influence of his “Self Help” upon Marden’s 
life, 100-107, 167, 191, 222. 

Smith, Jerome, 247. 

“Snubbing”—a lumbering operation, 86. 

Social Science Club, 261. 

Somerset, Lady Henry, 225. 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 194. 

Spanish Cabinet, endorses Marden books, 284. 

Spofford, Harriet, 225. 

Spreckels, Claus, 194. 

Staunton, Va., Military Academy, 205. 

Stoddard, William O., 225 

Stone Face, Great, 4. 

Strong, Elder, where Marden was “bound out,” 38. 

Success Building, the, 223. 

“Success Magazine,” due indirectly to Smiles, 106; the idea 
behind, 209; publication started, 215; edited in New 
York, 217; printed in Boston, 218; removed to New 
York, 219; Marden’s great faith in, 221; first prosperity, 
223; contributors to, 225; changes its policy, 227; forced 
into bankruptcy, 228; appears as “New Success,” 253; 
farewell tea to Marden, 257; learns of his death, 264; 
writings in, 291 et seq. 


T 


Thanksgiving dinners, in Kearney, 179. 
Thayer, William M., 225, 

Thornton Gore, birthplace of Marden, 5. 
“Training for Efficiency,” 287. 

Tucker, Mr., Marden’s errand to, 28. 


U 
“University Club,” 147. 


V 


“Value of an Education, The,” 64. 

Van Dyke, Henry, quoted, 144. 

“Victorious Attitude, The,” 272. 

Vincent, John H., 201, 225. 

Vittum, Edmund March, roommate with Marden, at New 
Hampton, 143. 
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Wagner, Charles, author of “The Simple Life,” 275. 
Wallace, Ellen A., 142. 

Wanamaker, John, writes to Marden, 202. 

Ward, John, Q. A., 269. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 225. 

Washington, Booker T., 225. 

Wealth, evils of, 274. 

Webber, John, captures “Ring,” Marden’s dog, 93 et seq. 
Webster, Daniel, born in New Hamsphire, 1. 

Weeks, Charles W., 142. 

Wetché, Dr. and Mrs. Hermann, 267. 

White Mountains, 2 et seq. 

Whittier, John G., 152. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, quoted, 99, 308. 

Willard, Frances E., 224. 

World’s Fair, Chicago, Marden manages a hotel at, 188. 
World War, its effect upon business, 251. 


Y 


Yosemite, visit to, 65. 
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